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ESTIMATES OF PROBABILITY. 


N an impressive speech to the House of Commons on March 28th 

Mr. Winston Churchill gave, fully and frankly, his estimate of the 

chances of avoiding a collision between ‘“‘ the two worlds, now 
facing each other, armed and arming, reaching out for agencies which 
might eventually destroy the human race.” He did not believe another 
war to be imminent or inevitable. He thought we had more time, if 
we used it wisely, and more hope of warding off that frightful catas- 
trophe than might be imagined. The reason, he explained, is that 
the deterrents against war are now stronger than they have ever 
been, because penalties have grown to an extent undreamed of. 


Another world war [Mr. Churchill went on] would begin by both 
sides suffering, as the first step, what they dread most. Western Europe 
would be overrun and Communised, with the liquidation of the out- 
standing non-Communist personnel of all classes, of which I understand 
in respect of several countries elaborate lists have already been pre- 
pared. On the other hand, at the same time, Soviet cities, airfields, 
oilfields, and railway junctions would be annihilated, with possible 
complete disruption of the Kremlin control over the enormous popula- 
tions who are ruled from Moscow. 


Though he cannot see how either side can at present, or for some 
years to come, prevent these fearful cataclysms, Mr. Churchill thinks 
that every chance should be taken for talks on the highest level with 
Soviet Russia, and that efforts should simultaneously be made to 
bring ‘‘Germany”’ into political, economic, and—to an undefined 
extent—military association with Western Europe. In none of its 
passages was his speech more eloquent than in its repeated pleas for 
French and British co-operation with “Germany ’”’ ; and it was here 
that Mr. Churchill’s estimate appeared to lack the hardheaded temper 
in which he calculated the chances of war with Soviet Russia. More 
than one of those passages sent my mind back to 1926, when I was 
trying to impress upon Dr. Stresemann the truth which Mr. Churchill 
summed up in the words, “‘ There can be no hope for a united Europe 
without Germany, and no hope for Germany except within a free 
and united Europe.” 

Even more did another passage remind me of the closing words of 
Dr. Stresemann’s last speech to the League of Nations Assembly in 
1929, a few days before his death. Mr. Churchill said : 


France and Britain, both sorely distressed, can combine together 
and, thus joined, have the superior power to raise Germany, even more 
shattered, to an equal rank and to lasting association with them. 
Then these three countries, helping each other, conscious of their 
future united greatness, forgetting ancient feuds and the horrible deeds 
and tragedies of the past, can make the-core or the nucleus on which all 
the other civilised democracies of Europe, bond or free, can one day 
rally or combine. Woe be it to anyone in the free world who, by lack 
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of understanding or by lack of good will or lack of world hope, or any — 
more flagrant fault or blunder, obstructs or delays this essential com- _ 
bination. .. . I do not wish to fall into vague generalities. Let me _ 
express our policy as I see it in a single sentence: “Britain and France — 
stretch forth hands of friendship to Germany.” This, if successful, — 
could enable Europe to live again. 


I was not in the House of Commons on March 28th, and could not 
judge the effect of Mr. Churchill’s words upon those who heard them. — 
But I was in a gallery of the League of Nations Assembly on September 
gth, 1929, above the rostrum from which Stresemann spoke, and was 
astonished to see him thrust aside the authorised text he had been 
reading—a text not only revised and sanctioned by the Cabinet in _ 
Berlin but checked, as he read it, by his fellow delegates in Geneva 
lest he depart from it in any way—and spoke, for the first time in the 
Assembly, as a man determined to speak his own mind. A few days 
earlier Briand had alluded, somewhat vaguely, to quelque len 
fédéral as desirable between the countries of Europe, but had not — 
generated great enthusiasm for it. Stresemann’s tone, on the contrary, 
as he began to improvise the unauthorised conclusion of his speech, 
was marked by a degree of passionate sincerity that impressed even 
delegates who knew no German. What he said struck me the more 
because he had not always been “‘ European ”’ in his outlook, and I 
had been prevented from speaking publicly on the part Germany might 
play in a Europe united for peace when, on the invitation of. one of 
his broader-minded officials, I had gone to Berlin for that purpose in 
December 1926. Now in September 1929 he spoke with fire and faith, 
and poured scorn on sceptics and doubters with a German expression 
I had never before heard. It was “ prdnumerando-pessimisten,”’ or 
those who pay in advance their quota of discouragement, and it stuck 
in my memory. 

“Why,” Stresemann asked, “should it be an impossible idea to 
gather together whatever can unite the States of Europe ? Where is 
a European coinage? Where are European postage stamps? I 
decline to regard as utopian the economic simplification and unifica- 
tion of European States ; rather do I think it an unconditional duty 
to work in this direction.’’ Then he concluded, with the emphasis 
of a man who may have been conscious that he was framing his political 
testament, less indeed as German Foreign Secietary than as a colleague 
to the other members of the Assembly : : 


We, in our sphere, have the serious and sober task of bringing the 
peoples nearer to each other, of bridging their antagonisms. Beyond 
doubt, they are not yet so near as could be wished. Beyond doubt, 
there are antagonisms. It will be hard work to move forward, to 
lessen these antagonisms, to approach the state of things we all desire. 
Nor will the work be done alone through zest and cheering. Rather 
will it belong to the kind of work of which a German poet once said : 


Dass sie zum Bau der Ewigkeiten 

Zwar Sandkorn nur um Sandkorn reicht, 
Doch von der grossen Schuld der Zeiten 
Minuten, Tage, Jahre streicht. 


I forget if Dr. Paul Schmidt, Stresemann’s official interpreter 
attempted to translate these lines on the spur of the moment. He may 
have done so. I know only that the impression they made on the 
Assembly was immediate and profound. They were, in fact, Strese- 
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mann’s contribution of a “ grain of sand” to the “ building of eterni- 
ties in which he had come to believe. Yet, even then, he had lost 
touch with the feelings of his own people, who were soon to follow 
Adolf Hitler and, within ten years, to let loose the second world war. 
He may have hoped that a goodly number of them had, like him, gone 
through an inner transformation, and were beginning to feel themselves 
Europeans as well as Germans. In reality the number was so small as 
to be politically incapable of withstanding Nationalist propaganda 
based upon denunciations of the “ war guilt lie’ and of the “ stab in 
the back.” 

In the days before Locarno Stresemann himself had helped to foster 
belief that Germany had borne no special degree of responsibility for 
the war ot 1914-18. Indeed, it was knowledge of his intention as 
Foreign Secretary to repudiate explicitly any such responsibility that 
induced Ramsay MacDonald and Herriot to move, in the League 
Assembly of September 1924, the resolution which authorised the 
drafting of the Gereva Protocol; and it was apprehension lest the 
protocol worsen Germany’s position that inspired Stresemann to take 
the step of which Locarno was the outcome. Before and immediately 
after Locarno his “ European”’ sincerity. was open to doubt. Not 
before 1928 could it be prudently relied upon. By that time he had 
begun to lose his hold on German opinion. Those who identified him 
with Germany were grievously mistaken. 

There is to-day no Stresemann in Germany. Nor is the number of 
German “ Europeans’”’ likely to be large. One is driven to wonder 
what or whom Mr. Winston Churchill had in mind when he spoke of 
“Germany ”’ without careful definition of that ambiguous term. 
Did he mean only the Western German Federation, or did he cherish 
a concept of German unity that would presuppose the 1emoval of 
Allied zones of occupation, including the Russian eastern zone ? 
Hardly more precise were his recommendations that “ the Germans ” 
should ‘‘ aid in the defence of their own country and of Western 
Europe.” He may have given this grave matter the most careful 
consideration ; but until his reasons for broaching it in public are 
more amply and more convincingly stated, the views expressed by 
Mr. Ernest Bevin are likely to command wider approval. Mr. Bevin’s 
remark—‘‘ If we want to bring France and Germany together, this 
talking about arming the Germans is going to set the clock back for 
a considerable time ’’—was as sound as his previous reference to the 
German Socialists was salutary. “I have often to tell my Socialist 
colleagues in Germany,” he said, “‘ that they are a little too nationalist 
for me, and their nationalism breaks through their idea of social 
democracy rather too frequently to make me feel comfortable in arriv- 
ing at decisions in dealing with them. All that means caution.” The 
truth is that Western Governments cannot be too cautious in assuming 
that Germans share their conceptions of ‘‘ democracy,” social or other ; 
and Mr. Winston Churchill might be surprised to learn how his sugges- 
tion that German forces be aligned with those of the Western Powers 
in the defence of Europe strikes some German minds. 

There is, I believe, no reason to doubt the sincerity of Western 
Germans in repudiating that suggestion. One of the “historic ” 
grievances of Germans against England was that German troops were 
humiliated and degraded by being used as England’s “ Continental 
sword ”; and so far was this grievance from being forgotten, even in 
1928, that Herr Mahraun, the founder of the Young German Order, 
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sent his chief lieutenant to London with instructions to warn Mr. | 
Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and others who were supposed to favour _ 
the rearmament of Germany against Russian Communism, that the 
youth of Germany would scorn again to serve as England’s “ Continen- 
tal sword.” Fantastic though the notion was that Mr. Churchill 
contemplated anything of the kind, it was taken seriously in 
Germany ; and it is highly probable that Mr. Churchill’s recent sug- 
gestions will have been interpreted by Germans as lending colour to — 
it. The more satisfactory is it that Mr. Bevin should have dissented — 
emphatically from the idea of any rearmament of Germans, and — 
should have said, “ We are all against it. It is a frightful decision to 
take.” 

There is, I believe, only one means of ensuring the spontaneous 
adherence of Western Germany to the Western European Union with 
the Atlantic Union behind it. If the Western Powers are united and 
strong the Germans will wish to be associated with them. If they 
are divided and weak the Germans will demand concessions as the © 
price of joining them—a process to which there would be no end. 
For this reason the meeting of the North Atlantic Council in London 
on May 8th may be of decisive importance. Mr. Dean Acheson, the | 
United States Secretary of State, will be in a position far stronger 
than he could have been if the framework of American foreign policy, 
which he defined in his recent California speeches, had not been 
accepted as “ profound and enlightening ” by Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
who is to work with him in the State Department as Republican con- 
sultant. The return to a “bi-partisan’”’ foreign policy, implied in 
the appointments to the State Department of Mr. Dulles and of Mr. 
Cooper, the Republican ex-Senator from Kentucky, should be of good 
augury for the adoption of a consistent American policy both in Asia 
and in Europe. 

Consistency in Asian policy is as needful as co-ordinated strength ~ 
in Europe. Not everybody in Great Britain follows American affairs — 
closely enough to understand the direct influence of the Communist 
victory in China upon the Atlantic Union. We are too accustomed to 
stare at the Iron Curtain, as it stretches across Europe and shuts off 
our view of countries and things behind it, and too prone to forget 
that the Pacific seaboard of the United States affects American political 
thinking almost if not quite as much as the Atlantic seaboard. Recent 
Russian incitements of European Communism to increased activity 
against the plans to “ put teeth” into the Atlantic Pact may well be 
an outcome of the confidence, perhaps the over-confidence, of Moscow, 
in the triumph of Communism throughout South-East Asia. This 
mood of confidence began with the growing success of Chinese 
Communism, but it has been steadily increased by the confusion into 
which the downfall of Chinese Nationalism under Chiang Kai-shek 
threatened to throw American diplomatic action. 

Up to November 1948 the main issues of American foreign policy 
had lain in or had been connected with Europe. President Truman 
faced with a Congress mainly hostile, worked with leading Republicans, 
and especially with Senator Vandenberg, to maintain effective bi- 
partisan diplomacy. The assumption may have been that Mr. Dewey 
would soon replace Mr. Truman at the White House, and that Mr. 
John Foster Dulles would be the new Secretary of State. But the 
elections of November 1948 reinstated Mr. Truman in the Presidency 
and gave him Democratic majorities in both Houses of Congress. 
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Senator Vandenberg, who might have been able to ease the stresses 
of this situation, fell seriously ill and could no longer exert his influence. 
This was the position when the Communist triumph in China gave 
Republicans a stick to beat the President with. They used it 
vigorously, without pausing to remember that they had not heeded 
the warnings of General Marshall, when he was Ambassador to China, 
against continued support of Chiang Kai-shek. Before long, Republican 
extremists began to ascribe the failure of the State Department to 
sinister Communist influences upon its officials. Thus, at a time when 
a careful redrafting of policy was needed in the State Department and 
in Congress, a witch-hunt tor Communists and their sympathisers 
went on and was carried to a paroxysm of hysteria. Not even Mr. 
Dean Acheson escaped obloquy. Those in the free world who watched 
this orgy of unreason were sorely troubled. Moscow, encouraged, 
ordered fresh Communist offensives in Asia and Europe, and may have 
smiled at the thought that if the Washington witch-hunt had been 
ame by Russian agents it could hardly have served the Kremlin 
etter. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Acheson for having kept his head and stood 
his ground. Acting, apparently, alone, he appealed over the heads of 
his Congressional detractors to enlightened public opinion, and went to 
California—where the Pacific and the Far East can be “ felt”’ as 
plainly as the Atlantic and Europe can be “ felt”? in New York and 
Washington—to deliver a series of outstanding speeches. President 
Truman wisely backed him up. Senator Vandenberg courageously 
wrote a letter to recall the principles of bi-partisanship and to remind 
the American people that the survival of a free world must depend 
on American leadership. In return President Truman appointed 
Messrs. Dulles and Cooper as Republican consultants in the State 
Department. It is under these auspices that Mr. Acheson will 
attend the meeting of the North Atlantic Council on May 8th and will 
certainly confer with Mr. Bevin and M. Schuman upon the position 
in Asia. 

It is not a happy position. Apart from China, where.famine is adding 
to the miseries of protracted war, there is fighting in Southern Korea, 
the Philippines, Viet Nam and Indonesia, while the problem of 
countering Communist aggression in Malaya seems as far as ever from 
a satisfactory solution. The fullest co-operation between the United 
States and the Commonwealth is indispensable for Western policy in 
Asia to have a fair chance of success, and it is noteworthy that Mr. 
Acheson has shown ‘“‘ interest ’’ in the Commonwealth Conference 
- which is soon to meet at Sydney to discuss means of economic assist- 
ance to South-East Asia. There can be no quick or easy way through 
the thicket of difficulties that beset every approach to a problem which 
the rise of nationalism among Asian peoples has rendered peculiarly 
complicated. Years or decades may pass before definite progress can 
be made in dealing with it. Yet Mr. Acheson’s visit to Europe, and the 
Sydney conference, show at least that the Western world means to 
tackle, not to shirk it. ; 

In so doing it may provide the Asian peoples with an alternative 
to the influence of Soviet Russia. In matters like this, moral factors 
have a weight not inferior to that of material aid. In my belief the 
one thing that would be likely to bring on a situation out of which a 
third world war must arise would be for the Western Powers to show 
faintheartedness or to abandon in despair the defence of their civilisa- 
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tion. This is as true of Europe as it is of Asia. Sooner or later Soviet 
Russia may be accessible to some reasonable understanding, provided | 
always that she is persuaded of Western strength. For other reasons — 
than those adduced by Mr. Churchill I do not think that it lies in the 
interest of Russia to let loose another world-wide struggle, however eager 
she may be to undermine, disrupt and demoralise Western resistance. 
My own estimate of probabilities is that the present distressful condition 
of nagging and mischievous non-war may last some years, but that if | 
the nations ot the free world are resolute and firm they will not find 
their position weakened by the lapse of time. 

3 WICKHAM STEED. 


LEON BLUM. 


HEN a popular party is self-excluded from the exercise of 
WV government half the activity of its leadership is oratory. 
Léon Blum entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1919. Not 
until seventeen years later did Socialists take office in any Ministry. 
In this period Blum abounded in oratory. By his speeches and his 
articles in the Populaire, the newspaper he founded, he built up 
the unassailable prestige which he enjoyed in the Socialist world. 
Yet Léon Blum lacked some of the attributes of the born orator. 
The tall spare figure seemed at first view austere and distant. A 
pince-nez guarded the eyes; the mouth was veiled by a heavy 
drooping moustache ; above all, the voice was low and toneless. 
One hand perpetually clasped and unclasped a handkerchief. These 
defects were forgotten as he led his hearers into the charm of his 
argument. He saw all the points of his subject with the piercing 
clarity of a Jewish brain. There was the same uncoloured lucidity in 
expression. Sentence followed perfectly formed sentence, a continuous 
sequence of persuasion. A “ purple patch” was rare; less rare an 
occasional stroke of mordant wit. Feeling was not absent. The orator’s 
sincerity was manifest even to foreign audiences unable to follow his 
discourse closely. He often rose even to passion. Then his speech became 
torrential, but it remained as sinless in form as the music of Mozart. 
He had not the inflaming eloquence of his predecessor Jaurés. His 
appeal was addressed directly to reason. The success of such a leader 
among the most diverse working-class communities was an illustration 
of the unfailing respect of the French people for intellect. When he 
lost his seat in Paris this delicate and abstemious man at once won the 
confidence of the electors of wine-growing Narbonne. 

Blum began his adult career as an intellectual quite outside politics. 
Born in Paris on April gth, 1872, he finished his education at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, that remarkable institution which forms pro- 
fessors and teachers but also, generation by generation, makes the 
most brilliant contribution to the French élite, not only in scholarship 
and letters but in politics and diplomacy. Blum was here a contempo- 
rary of M. Herriot. At twenty-three he was an official at the Conseil 
d’Etat. Immediately, however, he turned to writing. He was a brilliant 
literary and dramatic critic. He wrote books on Goethe and Stendhal 
and one on marriage, the much-discussed theories of which were not 
drawn from the experience of his own happy domestic life. But he was 
captivated by Jaures (another Normalien) and in 1899 joined the 
Socialist Party. 
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Some critical admirers have judged that Léon Blum missed his true 
destiny. He remained a pure intellectual, they argue, astray in the 
rough-and-tumble, the manoeuvres and crude compromises of politics. 
Should a man who has shown high promise asa writer abandon letters 
for politics? The question had presented itself to writers before, for 
instance to Morley, who gave it the same answer as Blum. A final 
judgment is obviously impossible, since it cannot be known what Blum 
would ultimately have given to literature. Part of the judgment, 
however, must depend on the view taken of his achievement in politics. 
Was he successful as a political leader and a statesman ? If his success 
were to be measured by his positive achievement as a Minister in office 
the result must seem fragmentary and inconclusive. But his effective 
action was largely independent of office. He led a great party for a gener- 
ation. He and his party constantly influenced the conduct of Govern- 
ments. Perhaps his greatest work in politics was the radical change he 
effected in the method of Socialist action. Under his guidance the 
Socialists ceased to be a party of permanent opposition or detachment 
and became, as the French say, a “‘ party of government.” Early in 
the ’thirties he announced that the party was ready to break with its 
past and to take office in a Government when the occasion should 
present itself. 

It has been said, with some show of reason, that this decision was 
taken too late. It might well have been taken in 1924, after the victory 
of the bloc des gauches, but Blum refused to co-operate actively in the 
Radical Government of M. Herriot. If Socialist participation had 
begun then French politics would have been on a steadier basis when 
the European crisis came to put France to the test. When the 
occasion for the Socialists to take office finally presented itself after the 
triumph of the Popular Front in 1936 it was in conditions of immense 
difficulty both at home and abroad. 

Hitler had just begun his series of aggressions by the military occu- 
pation of the Rhineland. The Spanish civil war was raging. In France 
“stay-in’”’ strikes had begun before the election and were spreading. 
Blum, who became Prime Minister, faced the situation with courage 
and broad decision. He steadied foreign policy by a close understanding 
with Great Britain. He dealt with the dangerous internal situation 
promptly on a national basis. A general agreement between the C.G.T. 
and the employers’ organisations promoted by him put an end to the 
strikes. He then used his great majority to pass through Parliament a 
programme of social legislation on an unprecedented scale. In a single 
year or so the nationalisation of armament works, the forty-hour week, 
the raising of the school-leaving age and other measures testified to the 
sudden efficiency of the Parliamentary machine. Meanwhile public 
confidence in the franc was doubtful. The Prime Minister assumed the 
return of prosperity as a certainty. Prosperity could only come by the 
re-establishment of confidence. Blum seemed to have made the mistake 
of supposing that prosperity would come first and that public confidence 
would follow. His Ministry came to an end when the Senate refused 
it plenary powers to save the franc. In 1938 he formed amid in- 
creasing difficulties a second short-lived Administration. But by that 
time the Popular Front was a broken instrument of government. 
The moment was rapidly approaching when the only cause which a 
French statesman could hope to serve was the cause of national self- 
preservation. ; 

His experience as a Minister ended therefore in a disappointment, 
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but it had proved the Prime Minister’s capacity for broad and resolute 

handling of affairs. His social policy probably saved France from | 
crippling internal disorder. And it certainly raised the interests of the |} 
industrial workers to a new status in French politics, a status from | 
which they have not since fallen. Arrested in October 1940, first kept | 
in detention by the Vichy authorities and afterwards handed over to | 
the Germans, Blum supported the miseries of confinement and deporta- 
tion with the calm courage which never failed him. He appeared in 
public for one moment with great moral dignity, when he defended | 

not so much himself as the Republic at the Riom trial. T 

Liberated from confinement in the Tyrol in 1944 Léon Blum came 
back to France aged and enfeebled by suffering. He entered upon the . 
last phase of his career surrounded by a new respect tinged with a 
quickened sympathy. He did not return to Parliament as a member. 
For a few weeks at the end of 1946 he was head of a Government of 
transition to bridge the gap between the election of the first National 
Assembly and the coming into force of the new Constitution. In 1948 he 
presented himself as Prime Minister-designate before the National As- 
sembly in a vain attempt to gather together a majority effective enough 
to dominate the heterogeneous mixture of Communists and Conserva- 
tives which formed the Opposition. In 1946 he had conducted delicate 
financial negotiations at Washington on behalf of the Government. 
But the true réle which fell to him was that of a kind of Elder Statesman 
of the Republic. His counsel was repeatedly sought and carried weight. 
And he still remained, in a period of bewildering vicissitudes, the chief 
guide of his own party. His articles in the Populaire, written with all 
his old lucidity and persuasiveness, not infrequently inaugurated a 
campaign for specific political purposes. 

The combination of idealism and resolute partisanship is one of the 
elements of greatness in politics. Blum did not embark on his career 
without long reflection and hesitation. Once his choice was made he 
kept his singleness of aim from beginning to end. An idealist of this 
stamp may make mistakes in judgment, but when Blum had deter- 
mined on his course he defended it with supreme skill. He maintained 
unity in his party because his moral ascendancy was backed by his 
intellectual authority. Some observers ask whether this unity can 
survive his departure. There is at this moment no obvious successor 
to him. If his influence had been removed two or three years ago two 
opposing tendencies would have been at work in the Socialist Party. 
But the Communist rivalry, which was the disturbing agent, is now less 
dynamic. While internal differences are less manifest, the Socialist 
Party seems little inclined at present to resume the participation in 
government which it abandoned a few months ago. It has expressed 
no wish to provoke a crisis. It is too early to judge whether the return 
to the old tradition of non-participation is more than a momentary 
tactical change. In the present fluid condition of French politics events 
are often the masters of party policy, and before the general election 
events may bring new arguments to the Socialists. It is certain that in 
finding the right answer to them the directors of Socialist policy will 
miss the wisdom of the old counsellor who has gone. 


W. L. MIDDLETON. 
Pressagny V Orguelleux. 


THE END OF MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN GERMANY. 


HIS article is intended to give a brief outline of the significance 
of the change in the status of our occupation of Western Germany. 
The change is clearly marked: by the top hat of the High 
Commissioner replacing the general officer’s cap as much as by the 
enactment of the occupation statute. The significance of it all is more 
obscure. It is held by some that the end of military government is the 
natural consequence of our previous occupation policy, and that 
conditions in Germany justified the substitution of civilian for military 
government. Those who believe that there is considerable divergence 
between the objects of the policy and the results achieved at the time 
_of the change put the blame either on the policy itself or on the execu- 
tion of it, or on both. Finally there are some who picture our occupation 
helplessly buffeted between Russian and American policy, and ascribe 
our failure to the complete absence of any consecutive policy or 
energetic execution of our own. 

None of these explanations is satisfactory. Only those who see the 
success of our occupation policy in terms of sufficient German economic 
prosperity to support independence from occupation would accept the 
first interpretation. This view ignores Potsdam and the declarations of 
policy following on Potsdam. Criticism levelled at the policy has been 
manifold, but the onus of showing what >the policy to be criticised 
really was rests with the critics and remains mostly unfulfilled. The 
third view presupposes the Foreign Office and the Government speakers 
in and out of Parliament to be hypocrites or dreamers. We shall attempt 
to show here what the policy was, why it was largely inapplicable and 
why it was abandoned. 

The formal act of making our so-called military occupation into a 
civilian supervision was the end of a long process of changes, not the 
inauguration of a new deal. The rule of the soldier had not been a 
reality in the British Zone since August 1945, and from that time 
onwards the soldiers serving in the Control Commission or Military 
Government were treated as serving faute de mieux, and were being 
rapidly replaced by bona fide civilians. The army was increasingly 
isolated from and had no voice in military government. By 1947 the 
fact that the Military Governor, his deputy and some of the heads 
of Control Commission departments were general officers was an 
anachronistic emphasis on the military nature of our occupation 
which did not correspond to the facts. 

Similarly what seemed like concessions in our policy towards Germany 
were all the time being made. The vigour of our early denazification and 
dismantling policy was continuously reduced, while the long-term 
internment of dangerous characters was superseded by a qualified 
system of release. The authority of German local and provincial 
bodies, in relation to the population and to the occupation authorities, 
was steadily increasing. It is, however, debatable how far these 
undoubted facts may be taken as evidence of a changing policy, for 
the gradual disappearance of these restrictive measures may either 
be described as the completion of the negative side of British policy, or 
better still for the clearing of the ground prior to the execution of our 
long-term policy. Denazification, it is held, was rightly or wrongly not 
considered as an end in itself, but a preparation for the positive recon- 
struction of official and political lifein Germany. We shall later examine 
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this policy, but state here the proposition that these changes did not | 
affect our policy itself. 
The Potsdam agreement envisaged a minimum of ten to fifteen years | 


for the completion of our occupation policy. The tasks laid down by the |: 


agreement as preliminary to successful reconstruction were : (I) The 
elimination of the political and military elements unchangeably hostile — 


to our future policy in Germany ; (2) The destruction of industrial }; 
potential primarily of use for military purposes ; (3) The establishment | 
of a genuinely competitive political system™ ; (4) The appearance of | 


men at the head of political and administrative affairs on whom the | 
allies could rely to conduct German affairs according to the allies’ 
view of the German problem. This meant above all subscription to the . 
fact that Germany was guilty of the war and that she had been militarily 
defeated. 

The argument over the length of time Germany should be occupied 
is thus by itself meaningless. The question should be: How long will 
it take to bring about the fundamental but preliminary conditions, if | 
necessary’ by the use of coercion, to enable British policy to become 
effective, and how much further time will be required to make this 
policy successful? Unless it can be shown that our policy operated 
under the conditions for which it was designed it is clearly dangerous | 
automatically to connect our present situation with the failure of the 
policy. Therefore we must now inquire how far the preliminary con- 
ditions were fulfilled and if British policy was ever put into execution 
at all. 

It is clear that the early steps towards the creation of the right con- 
ditions were taken without adequate recognition of their importance. 
What has been considered, even by those serving in Germany at the 
time, as lack of policy was in fact a lack of understanding of the relation 
between the realities of the German situation and the conditions 
required for the operation of our policy. An example may be taken 
from the British attitude towards German functionaries. This question 
was obviously fundamental to the success of our occupation, and indeed 
a careful weeding of the German Civil Service and large entrepreneurs 
had been planned. It was found, however, that instead of scrutinising 
an existing and functioning organisation, that dangerous body had 
completely disappeared, and instead the British authorities found 
themselves faced with the necessity of creating a new organisation in 
a hurry. The test intended to be applied to the civil servant was not 
applied to the individual in his private capacity. Even where it was 
clear that a policeman or a ministerial chief had recently served under 
the Nazis, the need for technical qualifications often overcame the 
prudence of political discernment. This hasty recruitment reached 
its greatest point in the selection of teachers. Most of them were taken 
over from the previous régime. It is impossible to blame the British 
Control Commission official. He expected, and had been led to expect, 
the gradual removal of existing cadres, not the hurried formation of 
new ones. But the certainty of a successful result was no greater than 
that of a lottery, for the questions involved were beyond the scope of 
the British technician. The success or failure of our policy thus fell 
into the hands of German functionaries whose attitude to it and to us 
was at best uncertain. 


* This gives a much better idea of the political system the British Government had in 


mind than the phrase “‘ democratic.’’ The National-Socialist system ic i 
the strict sense of the word. y Was COMOCESEIC Ae 
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_In spite of an irritatingly elaborate mechanism of control, the possi- 
bilities of effective supervision were limited. German institutions 
are radically different from our own and the more deeply a British 
expert was versed in the details of our system the more difficult it would 
be for him to feel at home in Germany. Frequently business had to be 
transacted through bad interpreters. The curious mixture of flexibility 
and obstinacy shown by the German authorities made it very difficult 
to measure their reliability and co-operation. Above all the method 
adopted by our authorities for enforcing their ideas with regard to 
changes in German administrative and political structure did not 
correspond to the nature of the task before them. A complete re- 
organisation at the time of chaos in 1945 might have been possible with 
energy and determination ; an acceptance of the centralised principles 
of German tradition might have led to the internal improvement 
of the system by careful control over the men at the top. But the hope 
of changing a traditional and technically successful system in the 
direction of our own by injunction and alteration of details was small. 
In the field of education, for example, the mere encouragement of 
existing local authorities to assume more and unprecedented respon- 
sibility, running counter to the whole tradition of the system, was 
bound to fail. In politics the haste to establish interprovincial and inter- 
zonal parties before local politics had become organised or effective 
may similarly show itself to have been a failure. Success in these 
attempts could only be achieved if the majority of Germans were 
willing to co-operate, or could be forced to do so. There were too few 
Control Commission officials for this. 

The check on these early steps came much later. The new German 
Civil Service was only investigated during 1946 and 1947, when any 
large-scale changes would have meant a return to complete admini- 
strative chaos. Nevertheless, this period was marked by an internal 
struggle between the security officials and the technicians, between 
political reliability and technical efficiency. In the circumstances we 
have already noted the struggle was bound to be uneven. Technical 
qualifications could be measured ; political reliability was by its very 
nature speculative. What criterion should be applied? The terms 
currently used were ‘‘ Nazi’ and “ militarist.” An authoritative definition 
was only attempted in January 1947, and proved impossible in one, 
unhelpful in the other case. The important criterion, the future as 
opposed to the past attitude, remained utterly ephemeral. But the 
belated recognition of the need for certainty brought into action the 
categories originally to be used for the elimination of the Nazi Civil 


Service and supporters. It is one of the most curious aspects of our 


occupation that the almost careless flexibility at the beginning sharply 
contrasts with the rigidity of these categories and of their application. 
If a man fell into one of the groups concerned, he was unemployable 
in any capacity save as a manual worker. If he did not, nothing could 
prevent him from being employed. Where exceptions were made, this 
was due to dispensation rather than to any recognition that the system 
might be fallible. 

Until the beginning of 1948 the British Zone was dominated by these 
categories. Internment, denazification, employment, political and even 
entrepreneurial authority were all governed by them. Behind them 
British policy was almost undetectable—for the Germans. There soon 
arose a complete contradiction between those who made the policy 
and those for whom the policy was made. For the British these questions 
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were part of the lengthy preliminaries to a successful long-term occupa-- 
tion policy, and were only in the process of being completed. There was} 
no policy beyond these preliminaries as far as the Germans were’ 
concerned ; to them ordeal by category was the sum of our occupation. , 
It was therefore the task of the Germans to evade and complete this} 
legalistic pigeonholing as quickly as possible, and the first post-war’ 
expression of a unified public opinion in Germany was the campaign | 
against denazification. The future battle over our occupation policy’ 
was fought and lost over this preliminary. At a time when the Germans; 
felt that they had defeated our policy, only a number of obstacles to the: 
introduction of our policy had been surmounted—no more. 

What was this policy for which the ground was being so laboriously ° 
prepared? As much of it was abandoned before being tried it is now’ 
difficult to obtain a clear picture. It was certainly hoped to create a. 
Federal State in which the Central Government depended on the 
limited concessions of the member States, who were to be the reposi- 
tories of administrative and judicial sovereignty.* These States, and not 
the Central Government, were to benefit from the proposed nationalisa- 
tion of much of the heavy industry in the zone. Local authorities 
were to be strengthened against both Federal and States’ Ministries, 
particularly in the field of education. It was hoped to introduce 
British traditions into the German political system ; few but large 
parties, legislative supremacy over the administration, the abandon- 
ment of the referendum as a means of obtaining popular support and 
more open discussion of both political questions and party politics. 
On the economic side it was intended to reduce German industrial 
potential to a level incompatible with successful rearmament, to break 
up economic cartels partly by nationalisation, partly by redistribution 
of shares and particularly by an influx of new men into the directorial 
boards. Trade unionism was to be encouraged to ensure that organised 
labour could play a dignified and independent role in national affairs. 
It is perhaps easy to show that this policy may have been as unsuitable 
for Germany in the twentieth century as that of Stratford de Red- 
cliffe was for Turkey in the nineteenth, but certainly it was a policy 
which called for much preparatory spadework. 

Yet within nine months of the height of the denazification contro- 
versy both categories and policy had disappeared, the one abandoned, 
the other changed beyond recognition. The futility of waiting for Four- 
Power agreement on Germany had become increasingly obvious, and 
the issues were becoming sharply defined. Soviet recalcitrance on all 
levels of German administration raised the question of a complete break 
in the Potsdam structure, and the blockade of Berlin made the need for 
a decision immediate. Economic difficulties in Western Germany had 
destroyed the necessary background for a policy of political and 
administrative reform; British experiments were wasted on empty 
bellies. The currency reform, whose success was soon appropriated by 
the German economic authorities, and whose disappointments—shorta ge 
of capital and rise of prices—were blamed on allied recalcitrance and 
economic obscurantism, created a ‘“‘new era” feeling in Western 
Germany. In the light of this it seemed probable that the remaining 
efforts of our preparation for the Potsdam millennium would fall from 
indifference and misunderstanding on the part of the Germans into 
ridicule. Elementary political acumen demanded that any change of 


* By 1947 experts realised the fact that German political tradition operated strongly 
against the successful operation of a federal constitution. 
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i policy be efficiently hitched on to the mental revolution in Western 
o Germany, and become part of, even appear as the cause of, the develop- 
tk ments there. 
| Public opinion in England had gradually swung over in favour of a 
ish more liberal policy towards Germany, and Potsdam counted for as 
at) much as the Atlantic Charter. This made the change of policy accept- 
i) able with little surprise or criticism. It would be an exaggeration to 
y) claim that public opinion in this country contributed materially 
\) towards the change itself, for the Government had previously shown 
itself remarkably insensitive to criticism of its conduct of German 
affairs. As late as September 1947 the Government could authorise 
j) a full scale war crimes trial in the teeth of public opinion. One 
i, of the most potent factors influencing the public and_ official 
i| attitude was the incompatibility of our German commitments with 
#; Our resources, particularly as our bizonal agreement with the U.S. 
‘; involved a heavy drain of dollars. There was thus nothing deliberate 
i) about the change of policy. Wedged between Russian stubbornness 
-- and the American desire for a forward looking policy of éclat, the 
;, Government had no choice. 
| The desire for an appearance of consistency remained, it is true, as 
| an irritating and deceiving epilogue. It is significant that while the 
| Americans changed their chief agent in Germany, although General 
| Clay had long advocated the change of policy, the British were content 
| with a change of clothes. It has proved difficult to convince the Ger- 
mans that our policy has basically changed, though the need of con- 
vincing the Germans appears even greater than the need for the change 
itself. German scepticism was confirmed by the seeming continuity 
of our dismantling policy and by the Manstein trial, the evidence 
for which was almost complete in 1947. In spite of genuine concessions 
in the matter of dismantling, the Germans in their post-currency- 
reform mood consider every factory dismantled as a far surer indication 
of British policy than ten works deleted from the reparations list. Even 
the abandonment of preliminaries and policy has not achieved the 
support of the Germans. 
It is thus clear that the German attitude to our occupation does not 
- correspond either to the intentions of the British Government or to 
the feelings of public opinion in this country. The Germans do not 
believe that we ever had more than a purely negative policy. Dis- 
mantling, which from the British point of view was a means of ensuring 

Germany’s incapacity to rearm, supported by the need to compensate 

the victims of her aggression, is for the Germans an underhand way of 

eliminating competition. The very incompetence inevitable in the 

attempt to govern a country as an appanage of the Foreign Office has 
- been interpreted as a sinister design to stifle German revival. The 
difference between the economic situation before and after the currency 
reform serves as evidence for this view. German attempts to elucidate 
British policy have concentrated on denazification, dismantling, on 
J.E.1.A.*, and the internment camps. Thus the abandonment of these 
tasks and organisations signifies to the Germans the bankruptcy of our 
occupation policy, which we are only gradually accepting. 

While it is realised in England that our original attitude has com- 
pletely changed, the reasons are attributed more realistically. The 
effects of unpredictable outside influences such as Russian unilateral 
action and the complete circle of American policy in Germany are 


* The Allied Joint Export-Import Agency, controlling foreign trade between 1945-9. 
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allowed their full importance, perhaps even more than that. There is 
considerable divergence, as we have noted at the beginning, over the 
extent of our success in Germany. But both those who claim that we 
were successful and those who see failure in our four-year military, 
occupation talk in terms of occupation policy. They compress the} 
fifteen years in which the policy was based into four years and judg 
it on that basis. If we take the trouble to read the Potsdam agreement 
and the statements of policy made at the time, it is clear that our 
occupation policy as a whole, like the French constitution of 1793, 
‘remained an object of admiration without ever leaving its glass case.” 

This does not absolve us from determining exactly what was achieve: 
during our four years occupation. On our analysis even if we were: 
completely successful in our attempts during this time, about three- 
fifteenths of the programme was fulfilled, or, as the Marxists would 
put it, the plan was fulfilled to 20 per cent. In view of the early mis- 
takes, and the difficulties which beset the occupation all the time, it is 
likely that our success in Germany was rather less than this. Surely 
not a very encouraging picture for the future. The only alternative is; 
to believe that the Potsdam view of German needs was unduly pessi-: 
mistic, and that experience has shown that the task of the occupation 
was really far less severe. No one in this country has yet admitted this; 
to be the case, least of all the Government. 

It is therefore to be hoped that for the future relations between! 
this country and Germany these unpleasant facts will be borne in mind. 
They need not necessarily lead to constant ill will on the part of the: 
British authorities. On the other hand they may prevent the evangelicai| 
attitude towards German problems which some of our statesmen ana. 
public figures have been showing. Any mission Britain may have had. 
to pacify Germany may go the same way as Gladstone’s mission to) 
pacify Ireland, which was already well on the way to failure at the time: 
it became a mission. | 

J. Ps NETILEy 


KING LEOPOLD AND THE ALLIES. 


HY has King Leopold such a bad Press in this country ? True, 
VW most readers have only been allowed to hear one side of the 
discussion which has been bitterly pursued in Belgium during 
the last years. As a rule, however, the general public is not keenly 
interested in the criticisms dealing with the King’s private affairs, his 
second marriage, or his absences from Laeken under German escort. 
There is even a feeling that the anti-Monarchists have somewhat 
overreached themselves, and that if their attacks were well founded 
they need not have tried to bolster them up with some dubious evidence. 
What lies behind the prejudice created in some British quarters is the 
impression that Leopold III did not show himself a true friend of the 
Allies before, during and after the campaign of Flanders. 

We need not dwell on the so-called “ return to neutrality ” accepted 
in 1930 by the British and French Governments and violently de- 
nounced four years later. This episode belongs to history and it has been 
conclusively shown that the “policy of independence,” as it was called 
in Belgium, far from being imposed by the King upon a reluctant 
people, was imposed by Parliament upon his Government and upon 
himself. It was the inevitable consequence of the policy of appease- 


i 
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‘ | ment pursued by the Great Powers until and after Munich and of their 
i non-intervention after Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland, and the 


condition made by the Belgian people themselves to the rearmament 


‘y of the country which this reoccupation rendered necessary. Had it 


is not taken place at that time, resistance in May 1941 would not have 


lasted longer in Belgium than it did in Holland. It may be added that 


i) during the seven months of the “ phoney” war Belgian neutrality 


it) served as a screen behind which Britain could pursue her preparations, 


ied 
Mi 
ls 


a) 


i 


ij) and also as a preventive against the overbold projects of an offensive 


through the Low Countries, for which neither the French nor the 


th British were adequately equipped. 


Concerning the capitulation of the Belgian Army in May 1940, 
military experts, and most historians of the last war, agree to-day that 
Lord Keyes’s opinion, boldly expressed on the morrow of M. Reynaud’s 


famous speech, reflected the truth, and that those who accused King 


Leopold of incompetence or disloyalty were either misinformed or 


) over-anxious to support French morale at all costs. It is now an 
s) established fact, which the King’s opponents in Belgium no longer 
;} question, that he followed the instructions given him first by Gamelin 
a) and later by Weygand, and that he only capitulated when all his 
) resources were exhausted, after being cut off from the Allied armies. 


The letter addressed by Lord Keyes to Lord Gort on June 12th, 1940, 
; and which was only published last year, leaves no doubt as to the 


|| repeated warnings which King Leopold sent to the Allies as early as 


May 20th. It also shows that, far from causing the evacuation of the 


|| B.E.F., the desperate resistance of the Belgians on the Lys contributed 
| toa large extent to its success by delaying the German advance towards 
| Dunkirk from the north. The documents published by the Belgian 


Commission of Information of 1946, generally known as the “ Servais 
Report,” are even more conclusive. 

It is true that in the light of these documents the King had expressed 
serious doubts as to the capacity of the French armies to prolong their 
resistance after the crushing defeat inflicted upon them on the Meuse, 
and that he envisaged the possibility that his own army might be 
enveloped, but it is wrong to conclude from this evidence that he 
pursued the fight half-heartedly. A general may be clear-sighted without 
being necessarily disloyal. The fact is that the capitulation only took 


| place several days after all hope of joining forces with the French and 
.. British had disappeared. “History will do us justice,’’ wrote the King 


after his liberation (May 1945), ‘and will acknowledge that by con- 


_ tinuing the struggle, from the 25th to the 28th, the Belgian Army gave 


the B.E.F. time to re-embark for England.... Hour by hour, during 
those tragic days, the British and. French Governments were kept 


- informed of the situation, and I only capitulated after having assured 


the transport of the French troops, for which I was responsible, to the 
other side of the Yser.... After the capitulation I could only follow 
one line of action. In my order of the day, dated May 25th, I had 
promised my troops that I would share their fate : I could not, without 
forfeiting my honour, fail my word. I followed them into captivity, 
and it was against my will that the German military authority assigned 
the Chateau of Laeken as my residence.”’ The decision to remain in 
Belgium, in spite of the advice given by his Ministers, which was later 
denounced as a breach of the Constitution, was to a considerable extent 
determined by the King’s anxiety to protect the retreat of the Allies. 

In one of the cartoons published in this country in June 1940 the ghost 
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of King Albert was shown appearing to his son and reproaching him 
for his “ betrayal.” It is interesting to reflect on the fact that if the 
Belgian national hero had found himself before the same alternative 
of leaving national territory or remaining with his men in Belgiumt 
he would also have chosen the latter course. When his Prime Minister! 
pressed him to escape from Antwerp on the eve of the town’s surrender, } 
in October 1914, King Albert answered that he was determined not ta 
leave his army. He took the same decision in March 1918, when th 
line of the Yser was threatened with envelopment. 

In his letter to King George at the time of the capitulation Kin 
Leopold explained the reasons for which he had chosen to remain i 
Belgium. He wished to watch over his soldiers, especially the prisoner 
of war, and to give moral and material support to his people. H 
wanted to use all his influence during his captivity to “‘ prevent th 
enemy from compelling the Belgians to associate themselves with any, 
action which would be against the interests of the countries which: 
had helped them in their struggle.” The text of this letter corresponds 
to the memorandum prepared by King Leopold on the first day of his 
captivity (June ist) : ‘‘ As long as our territory is useful to hostilities, 
it is our duty not to associate the country with any action against those 
who lately were our brothers-in-arms. ... Therefore no negotiations 
are possible as long as Belgian territory is used for hostilities.... The 
Chief of State cannot take any action as long as Belgian territory serves: 
as a base for military operations.”’ 

This was far more than the expression of pious intentions. The? 
same men who recently urged the King to abdicate unconditionally 
recognised publicly, during the war, the services he rendered to the 
Allied cause by refusing to take any part in German-controlled admini-- 
stration. Thanks to him, Belgium could never be as thoroughly organi-.- 
sed economically under a Gauleiter as other occupied countries. His; 
presence prevented, to a large extent, the success of the efforts made by” 
separatists, whether Flemings or Walloons, to break up Belgian 
unity. The exasperation which his unflinching resistance provoked! 
among the Nazis and their collaborators is sufficient proof of its value.., 
On several occasions their mouthpiece, Secretary General Romsée,, 
approached the King’s secretary in the hope of obtaining some con-- 
cession. These demands were accompanied by threats of deportation 
to Germany in May 1942 and in January 1943. 

The King’s frequent protests against German exactions and against: 
the deportation of industrial workers brought matters to a head. In. 
February 1943 Hitler accused him of departing from the passive: 
attitude he had adopted : “I intend your’ Majesty to avoid carefully 
such incidents in the future. ... If you failed again to do so I should 
be compelled to order a change of residence outside Belgium.” It is 
in the light of these threats that we should explain the deportation 
of the Royal Family in June 1944. 

In fact, the King remained to the last a thorn in the side of the Nazi 
chiefs in Belgium. His final deportation was apparently due to Himmler. 
General von Falkenhausen had not shown the same hostility, and 
through him King Leopold had been able to obtain the reprieve of a 
large number of his subjects and to stop the cruelties practised in 
certain prison camps, notably at Merxplas. No less than 1,600 personal 
appeals were addressed to him during the occupation, and in certain 
cases, notably that of Madame Spaak, the Sovereign had to interview 
the German Governor on several occasions before obtaining satis- 
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‘faction. It may be said that when he decided to remain in Belgium 
| King Leopold overrated the influence he would have on the German 
authorities, and that the comfort he was able to bring to his people was 


} more moral than material. Nevertheless, many concrete proofs could 
| be given of his incessant activity in connection with food relief and 


several charitable organisations dealing with returned prisoners, 
deportees and other victims of the war. 

During the first months of the occupation rationing was lower in 
Belgium than anywhere else in the West, and the ravages of tuber- 
culosis increased at an alarming rate. In spite of Hitler’s promise, at 
the time of the capitulation, that the Belgian soldiers would be free 


;| to return to their homes, they had been sent to Germany, and were 
‘| only released gradually, preference being given to the Flemings in 
“) order to provoke division between the two races. Winter was coming, 
“| and all the King’s protests remained without result. It was then that, 


regardless of the impression his action might provoke, in Belgium or 
abroad, he decided to accept Hitler’s invitation to meet him at Berchtes- 


‘ _ gaden. A first invitation, made at the time of the capitulation, had been 
4) declined. It was clear that no concession could be obtained unless King 


Leopold subjected himself to this humiliating ordeal. He prepared 


+ himself carefully for the interview. From notes made at the time by his 


aide-de-camp we learn that he decided to take as his main theme “ the 
material and moral distress of Belgium,” distress caused by “ the 
alarming food situation, the continued captivity of the greater part 


“) of the army,’ and “ the exaggerated financial changes ” resulting from 
|) the occupation. The only reference to politics is a paragraph mentioning 
that he would “ firmly declare that he relied on the re-establishment 
‘+ of the country’s independence, 
‘| were ever suggested he would “ oppose an absolute refusal to any such 
‘| project.” The interview was bound to fail on such an agenda, which 
!) does not agree with the famous “ Schmidt document,’ used and abused 
' by the King’s opponents in 1945. If Hitler had hoped to induce him 


a” 


and that if his resumption of power 


to depart from his attitude of passive resistance he was sorely disap- 


_ pointed. Count von Biilow, former German Ambassador at Brussels, 


declared in 1945 that Ambassador Hewel, Ribbentrop’s right-hand 
man, had expressed in the following terms the result of the visit: 


| Hitler said that he ‘‘ had no use for this King either ; it would be 


necessary to put an end to him as to all the other Kings of Europe.” 


' Incidentally, this language is very similar to that used recently by 
' some Belgian Communists. 


The attitude of passive resistance which was praised in this country 


‘and in the public declarations of the Pierlot Government in London, and 


which was denounced by the Nazis and their Belgian collaborators 
in Brussels, became suspect to an increasing number of patriots, or of 
Communists posing as patriots, during the last months of the war. 
The successes of the Allied armies stirsed the activities of the resisters 


' who did not understand, or refused to understand, why the King did 


not join them in the Maquis, and hesitated to bring upon his country 


| the disaster of reprisals such as those which overcame Holland after 
the failure of Arnhem. On the other hand the members of the Govern- 


ment in London pressed upon the Sovereign the necessity of giving 
them certain guarantees concerning his future policy after the 
liberation. The fact that the King refused to depart from the 


line of conduct he had taken four years before provoked a good deal 


of resentment. 
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The full story of King Leopold’s activity during the occupation 
cannot yet be told, but enough is known to show that the suspicions: 
entertained in enemy quarters were not entirely unfounded. Through 
General Tilkens, the head of his military household at Laeken, he came 
in contact with the Resistance as early as June 1940. Later, when the 
‘Secret Army” was formed under Colonel Bastin, the latter onl 
accepted the task entrusted to him by M. Pierlot after asking and 
obtaining the King’s approval. Several organisations were establishec, 
apparently to help the families of the resisters, but really to build up 
a regular secret service. Some of their members belonged to the King’ 
household ; among them twenty-eight officers were shot, or died i 
German camps ; others were imprisoned, or escaped to England to joia 
the Belgian Army of Liberation. These facts, well known at Laeken, 
were confirmed by an article published in the Belgian Press im 
January 1950 by the Ligue des Combattants Loyalistes, ‘‘ anxious t 
enlighten soldiers and resisters on the King’s attitude during the tragic 
years.” 

The accusation of disloyalty to the Allies or to the Belgians who took 
an active part in the Resistance does not rest on reliable evidence.. 
There is no doubt, on the other hand, that King Leopold gave concrete 
proof of his sympathy for the Allied cause, and that he took heavy, 
risks to help it. The Belgian Press has on several occasions published: 
statements according to which he succeeded in sending useful infor- 
mation to this country during the years of his captivity. It appears 
for instance that in August 1940, having heard from one of the officers; 
of his household, Major van den Heuvel, that the Germans were build- 
ing special landing craft in preparation for an invasion of Britain, he 
immediately gave instructions that this news should be transmitted 
by wireless to Lord Keyes. ‘‘ We must, at all costs, warn the British.’’’ 
I have some reason to believe that further evidence of this secret: 
activity will shortly come to light. In a memorandum written 
in January 1944 for the guidance of those who might be called! 
upon to receive the Allies if he were unable to be present, the: 
King omitted to render thanks for a liberation which had not yet: 
taken place. This has been denounced by his opponents as a glaring’ 
proof of disloyalty. Let us hope that they will soon be able to) 
recognise their mistake and remember that ‘‘ deeds are better than. 
words.” 

EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, King Leopold has given a 
further proof of the scrupulous, some may even say over-scrupulous, 
way in which he wishes to fulfil his moral engagements. Just as he 
kept his promise to the Allies and to his people before and during the 
war, without regard for his personal interests, he has shown his willing- 
ness to sacrifice what he considers his legal rights in order to prevent 
strife in his own country. In his broadcast speech of April 15th he 
suggested a solution to the crisis—the delegation of his prerogatives 
to his son after his return—which should be acceptable to all but 
the enemies of the monarchy. It is difficult to see how he could make 
further important concessions without offending the loyal majority 
who voted in favour of his unconditional return, through the referen- 
dum of March 12th.—E. C. 


UNESCO FROM WITHIN. 


Ny ARIETY appears to the layman the keynote of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
| activities. It is enough to glance through any of the numerous 
hy publicity pamphlets put out by the organisation in a number of 

‘different languages to find mention of dozens of so-called projects, 

_ covering all continents, and, nominally at least, most fields of intellec- 

tual endeavour. These projects, at random, include: The experiment in 

fundamental education, at present conducted in the mountain valley 

‘) of Marbial (Haiti) ; the publication of Museum, devoted to technical 

museum problems ; the inquiry into the distinctive character of the 

various national cultures; the study of biological and physical 
phenomena at high altitudes (irreverently referred to by gay critics 
as love-making in the mountains) ; the establishment of the book- 
coupon scheme which facilitates the purchase of foreign books ; meet- 
ings of archivists, musicians, social scientists of all kinds (sociologists, 
political scientists, economists, etc.) with the aim of setting up their 
respective international associations ; the printing of a de luxe edition 
of Masaccio’s paintings; seminars to promote education for inter- 
national understanding ; the international institute, which studies ways 


jj the Amazon ; distribution of school supplies and scientific equipment 
4) in war-devastated countries ; schools for the children of refugees in the 
i} Near East ; Field Science Co-ordinating Offices which collect, exchange, 
s} and disseminate scientific information ; revision of history text-books 
s) from the viewpoint of international understanding ; translations of 
great classics; analysis and definition of liberty and democracy ; 
the distribution of scholarships and fellowships ; weekly radio pro- 
{ grammes, etc. 
This range of projects may cause critics to smile nowadays. In the 
‘) early stage of the organisation the variety was an asset and, possibly, 
' the major contribution of the volcanic mind of its first Director- 
| General, Dr. Huxley. The task entrusted to U.N.E.S.C.O. by the 
: United Nations was difficult and complex: to advance, “ through the 
) educational and scientific and cultural relations of the peoples of the 
world, the objectives of international peace and of the common welfare 
of mankind.”’ Who knew how to translate this general programme into 
some kind of action ? Three years ago, in a speech delivered before the 
United States National Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O., Mr. MacLeish 
had stated : ‘‘The real labour is to lay bare and discover a fundamental 
agreement about war and peace, and life and death, and man and the 
enemies of man, which does, in fact, already exist in the world.”” More 
cautiously, on the same occasion, M. Bonnet, leaving aside the unproved 
- existence of a fundamental agreement still to be discovered, suggested, 
» on the basis of his experience as head of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, that U.N.E.S.C.O. ‘‘must be based on the 
idea of intellectual exchanges,’’ should embark “‘on an extensive 
education of public opinion.”” It was necessary then to experiment in 
order to find out if Mr. MacLeish’s fundamental agreement really 
existed, what form intellectual exchanges should take, how public 
opinion could be influenced. There were moreover the pressing problems 
of schools and libraries in war-devastated areas, of hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons needing education or re-education. 
Within the limits of a relatively small budget the first Director- 
General gave free rein to his collaborators to apply their imagination 
to the achievement of U.N.E.S.C.O.’s aims. 
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Three years have gone by. Three General Assemblies have evaluated, , 
sifted and criticised the activities of the Secretariat. Nearly fifty States: 
have joined the organisation. Many felt that U.N.E.S.C.O. was spread-- 
ing into too many directions, that a more definite and clear-cut pro-} 
gramme was required, that order should replace chaos, that efficiency? 
should replace imagination as the keynote of the bureaucratic machine? 
which had taken possession of the former Hotel Majestic in Paris. 
The terms of his mandate having expired, Dr. Huxley was replaced by 
the former Minister of Education and of Foreign Affairs in Mexico,, 
Dr. Torres-Bodet, an administrator who was supposed to be more in 
sympathy with the human and social sciences, replaced the natural 
scientist. Upon his appointment the new Director-General made it! 
clear that he did not want U.N.E.S.C.O. to be an academy but that! 
most of its activities should be tuned to the needs of the masses ; that: 
‘a special effort should be made to enlighten people on the importance’ 
of the Declaration of Rights issued by the United Nations ; as a con-' 
cession to those who had complained about U.N.E.S.C.O. inefficiency 
he also asked for quick results (these will take the form mostly of: 
publications which will appear in increasing numbers during the next: 
few months). 

In spite of the impulse given by the new Director-General, which: 
has resulted in longer working hours for most of the Secretariat, it is) 
doubtful whether the organisation has found itself. This may be due, at. 
least in part, to inability or unwillingness to face some fundamentai. 
issues. Recently, an influential member of the United States Nationa!. 
Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O. stated that a major thesis of the organi-: 
sation is that education and knowledge are the necessary conditions of 
human well-being, of mutual understanding, of peace and security. 
However modern we think we are, our minds still appear to belong, 
so far as the role of education and knowledge is concerned, to the period 
—not so far distant—when they were looked upon as a cure-all for’ 
everything wrong under the sun. 

Apparently the experience of the last thirty-five years has not been 
enough to dispel old illusions, to convince us—wishful thinkers that 
we are—that education is simply a mirror reflecting the ideas, aims, 
aspirations, values, of the educators ; that knowledge has little or no 
personality. Education increases the potentialities of the human being 
but does not necessarily improve him: an educated tyrant or slave 
may simply become a more efficient tyrant or slave. It is greater 
knowledge that makes modern totalitarianism more oppressive and 
more destructive than ancient tyranny. Education and knowledge 
promote evil as well as good, lead to greater prosperity or to greater 
want, to greater happiness or to the destruction of mankind. The 
‘ good life ’’ represented by international peace and common welfare is | 
U.N.E.S.C.O.’s aim ; it cannot be achieved through the uncritical | 
use of tools which per se are neither ethical nor unethical. 

To achieve U.N.E.S.C.O.’s aim education and knowledge need to be 
qualified. And the qualification simply is not there. Any oral or written | 
statement stressing the réle of education and knowledge, the need to 
spread them, U.N.E.S.C.O.’s function in bringing them to every corner 
of the world, will draw enthusiastic applause. Adda qualifying adjec- 
tive and there are loud complaints immediately. So U.N.E.S.C.O. 
carries on; in order not to offend anyone neither education nor knowledge 
are qualified, and the “good life”’ will be as distant in a hundred years as 
it is now if mankind has to rely only or mainly on U.N.E.S.C.O. efforts. 
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| _The U.N.E.S.C.O. constitution, the statements made by those who 
“direct U.N.E.S.C.O. activities, emphasise mutual understanding. As 
‘ long as this remains a harmless platitude, agreement is general. It is 
‘enough, however, to add that mutual understanding means a tolerant 
yh attitude towards the variety of cultures at present existing, or which 
‘t} will exist in the future, and agreement disappears. Tolerance implies 
‘Ny the acceptance of free expression, free flow of information, freedom of 
‘\) research, of discussion, of opinion. In a period like the present in which 
‘i most people, as individuals and as groups, identify freedom with what 
‘il they want themselves, the concept of a freedom embracing the largest 
ul) variety of cultures, accepting them all on an equal basis whatever 
‘their philosophical, economic, religious or political implications, is 
a) disliked. It would be well to remember that tolerance, without which 
“)no mutual understanding is possible, is distasteful not only to the 
in} Governments of most States not yet members of U.N.E.S.C.O. but 
is} also to a good many of those which are. The only result of the collabor- 
tj) ation of forces and States which refuse to admit the practical impli- 
i} cations of mutual understanding is a partial paralysis of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
it) activities, and a decrease in the influence the. organisation would 
| otherwise exercise. 
i) If the inability to qualify education and knowledge is the greatest 
‘st single obstacle to the development of healthy U.N.E.S.C.O. activities, 


_power. National Governments are not likely to send to U.N.E.S.C.O. 
y| those among their citizens who are internationally minded, but those 
(|| who can be trusted to foster national interests. The situation was better 
| three years ago when relations between U.N.E.S.C.O. and the 
member-States were still loose, and both the Director-General 
i and the heads of the various departments had practically a free 
‘| hand in choosing their collaborators. U.N.E.S.C.O. relations with 
official and non-official organisations are conducted more and more 
through National Commissions. The United States National Com- 
mission for U.N.E.S.C.O., besides being the most active, is probably 
also the freest from governmental controls. Next under this aspect 
‘| comes the British National Commission. In most member-States 
National Commissions either are directly controlled by the Govern- 
-ments or are purely paper organisations representing the cultural 
relations division of either the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or the 
_ Ministry of Education. 
‘ It is good that projects are organised in such a way as to enable 
/member-States to feel that U.N.E.S.C.O. activities cover them all ; 
but it is not an advantage that in their execution projects must be 
colourless enough not to offend the susceptibility of any Government 
or of any influential pressure group. It is taken for granted, for instance, 
in the Secretariat, officially at least, that participation of the Soviet 
Union would be an advantage for the organisation: as a result an 
attempt is made not to say or do anything which may be construed 
by the Soviet leaders as a criticism, direct or indirect, of their principles 
_and practices. j 
There is a growing tendency on the part of the Secretariat to identify 
States and cultures. The suggestion, for instance, that a non-Communist 


= 
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Pole be invited, together with a Communist one, to an international} 
conference, sponsored and financed by U.N.E.S.C.O., was rejected on 
the basis that he was not “‘ representative ” of Polish culture. In the} 
case of another international conference there was a choice betweenlj 
two Italians, both equally deserving from the objective viewpoint of! 
scientific achievement. One had spent some years in jail as an opponent} 
of the Fascist régime, the other had served the Dictator. The second] 
was chosen as more “‘ representative ’’ of Italian culture ! 

The criticism most often heard concerning the internal organisation: 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. is that too high a proportion of the budget is spent in 
salaries. This is not, however, the only criticism one can make. In the 
first place, bureaucracy in which regulations and controls replace 
imagination and autonomy is increasing ; its sterilising influence is) 
deleterious to the activities of the mind. This development may be 
unavoidable but it should be contained within the limits of absolute 
necessity. There is a certain amount of duplicating, as exemplified ia 
the two services dealing with U-N.E.S.C.O.’s finances, where one would 
be sufficient. In the second place, salaries are high in relation to the 
standard of living prevalent in nine-tenths of the member-States and| 
particularly to the standard of living in France. One can agree that: 
international officials should live a little better than French nationall 
officials, but the difference should be kept within limits. To live in an 
economic Olympus is not conducive to the right understanding of the: 
needs of mankind. Rather irreverently a famous writer, after a visit} 
to U.N.E.S.C.O. House, observed: “‘ This is the place where professors; 
fatten up.’”’ Professors from most countries probably need fattening} 
up ; all the same this should not lead to the kind of competition in which 
the successful ones are those who know how to manipulate the largest: 
number of strings. (Outsiders usually do not know that high salaries; 
are partly offset by the uncertainty of appointments and re-appoint-- 
ments, which weighs heavily on the minds of a large percentage of 
officials and affects their efficiency.) Thirdly, there is a remarkable lack: 
of that internal criticism which is indispensable to correct the defects} 
of an unexperienced organisation. Even criticism of oneself and off 
what one has done is discouraged as being disloyal to the organisation, } 
with the result that every official seems to be convinced that he or she}! 
is doing an excellent job and that deficiencies and defects are due to) 
the interference of others. Lack of self-criticism leads to pomposity and | 
draws the officials away from the humility with which they would! 
approach their work if they were conscious of their own failings and! 
limitations. 

Although constructive ideas must come chiefly from those who) 
influence the shaping of U.N.E.S.C.O. policies, here, for what they are | 
worth, are a few suggestions : 

(a) The number of projects should be reduced. One cannot praise’} 
too highly properly conducted projects concerning the experiments in} 
fundamental education, the care of D.P. children, the book-coupon: 
scheme, the establishment of international cultural organisations, the: 
calling of constructive international conferences, the Field Science: 
Co-ordinating Offices (to which, it is to be hoped, will be added Human: 
and Social Sciences Co-ordinating Offices), the diffusion of the great. 
classics, Western as well as Eastern and Far-Eastern, the administration | 
of scholarships and fellowships. Nearly everything else listed in ani 
earlier paragraph could be scrapped without harm. | 

(6) The execution of projects should be entrusted as much as possible |! 


— 
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to non-official scientific and cultural organisations. This would apply 
chiefly to surveys, inquiries and publications. A non-official group 
enjoys a freedom of expression which is denied to an official organisa- 
i) tion ; and free from the burden of a bureaucratic machine it can achieve 
the same results with considerably smaller expense. 
__ (c) If the first two points were realised, it would be possible to reduce 
the Secretariat considerably and more funds would be available for 
carrying out U.N.E.S.C.O. activities. 
) _(@) In order to decrease the economic distance between U.N.E.S.C.O. 
, Officials in Paris and French national officials of a corresponding level, 
the least to be done would be for U.N.E.S.C.O. salaries to be subject 
| to French taxes. The presence of a group of tax-free relatively highly 
| paid people in a country where taxation is high is not conducive to 
) cordial relations with the inhabitants of that country. 
) (a) In the choice of officials, an effort should be made to engage only 
| candidates possessing the genuinely international outlook, which 
| cannot be divorced from the belief that, the main enemy of peace is 
} the intolerance which most cultures can breed, and not this or that 
| particular culture. 
| . (e) Administrative officials, including the heads of departments, 
| should be given some economic security in the form of permanent 
or semi-permanent tenure. To those who come on temporary contracts 

it should be made clear that their appointment is not renewable : 
| there are now many officials (and this is not meant as a reproach) who 
, delay the completion of the projects or add unnecessary activities in 
_ order to force their re-appointment. 
_ (f) Self-criticism could be initiated with a frank appraisal of 
_ U.N.E.S.C.O.’s internal operations based on a detailed analysis of what 
_ each department, bureau or division is doing, of the work accomplished 
- in each of them, of the way in which money is spent. 

Max SALVADORI, 

Formerly Director of the Division of Political Science, U.N.E.S.C.O. 


BEYOND THE PYRENEES. 


Il dépend d’un seul homme, et encore intéressé, de condamner tant 
d’Espagnols . . . il faudrait que ce soit un tiers, impartial... . 


Vérité en-deca des Pyrénées—erreur au-dela. 
PASCAL. 


HESE two aphorisms were in my mind when, on a late winter 
afternoon, I crossed the Spanish frontier at the International 
bridge between Hendaye and Irun, and they never left me during 
the month I spent in Spain, including a fortnight’s stay in Madrid, short 
visits to the most important cities of Castille and a stay of a few days 
in the Basque Province. When the great Pascal noted down these 
fragments amongst his immortal Pensées, he was probably not thinking 
so much of Spain in particular, as of the general fallibility of all human 
judgments, of the general relativity of all that appears to be unshakeable 
truth to the human mind. Instead of the Pyrenees, he might just as 
well have said the Channel, the Rhine, the Alps or the Mediterranean. 
Distances have been greatly shortened since Pascal’s time, and the 
crossing of mountains, rivers and seas has become a more banal event 
in most people’s lives. Yet the validity of preconceived ideas on foreign 
countries has not kept pace with the progress in communications. This 
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is especially true in the case of Spain. Once the country where for’ 
centuries the poetic imagination sought a story or inspiration—Cor- : 
neille and Moliére, Schiller and Mozart, Beaumarchais and Byron,, 
Grillparzer and Merimée—Spain has now become the country of} 
foreign prejudices. Because-Spain ceased to be a decisive factor in the | 
great crises of the world one or two centuries earlier than the other great | 
powers of Europe ; because she showed weakness and signs of exhaustion 

before her former partners or opponents did ; because she withdrew 
from distant realms overseas at a time when the other great nations 

of the European West were still expanding, Spain has become the target 
of much criticism. Macaulay said that Spain’s history is a textbook te 
teach statesmen how not to govern an Empire. We read that Spanish . 
intolerance is the cause of Spanish poverty, and that Spanish intoler- 
ance explains Spanish ignorance and backwardness, as if no other 
country had ever executed opponents of the State religion during the 
centuries of religious conflict in Christendom, and as if illiteracy 
and poverty were unknown phenomena outside the Iberian peninsula. — 
Hilaire Belloc suggested that the carving of wooden Madonnas by illit- 
erate peasants was possibly a better contribution to human civilisation 
than the reading of racing papers by the more literate masses elsewhere. 

It is not the fault of the well-meaning foreign observer if, instead of. 
the gems of the Prado, the fresh mountain air of the snow-covered 
Guadarrama, fairy Oriental Toledo, noble Gothic Burgos, the monu- 
mental Escorial and the incomparable Avila and Segovia, and instead 
of the intensive Spanish intellectual and cultural life, he has to touch 
upon the political aspect first. But in the face of so many misconcep- 
tions concerning the real character of the present political phenomenon 
in Spain, all witnesses have to speak the truth, restricted as their 
experience may be. There is certainly a theoretical case against any 
system of government in which personal prestige plays more than its 
indispensable part, and in which any national decision of importance 
may depend upon a single will. There is equally a good theoretical 
case against capricious popular assemblies which are unable to provide 
a determined will and stability, or exercise real control over the 
administrative machinery. Historical evidence supports both theses. 
It does not however bring us any nearer reality in the concrete case of 
present-day Spain. Analogies with Hitler or Mussolini, Tito or Stalin, do 
not help in any way. The Spanish system, somewhat similar to the two 
former in its origin, is entirely different in everything else ; in its 
theoretical and ideological foundations, in its practical workings and 
in its aims, and in the character of the persons involved. 

More subtle and less spectacular analogies are needed. Had the 
unfortunate General Schleicher, or the no less unfortunate Generals 
Beck or Witzleben, succeeded in integrating various national energies 
into a system headed by the Army, we should probably have seen an 
analogy with Spain in Germany. If the Italian Generals had not 
failed in the early 1920s, as Schleicher failed in 1932, Italy too might 
have provided us with an analogy. The theoretical foundations of the 
present régime in Spain are contained in the works of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera. The cruel death which this young writer and poli- 
ticlan suffered at the hands of political adversaries has raised him to 
the rank of a national hero, although his cult possibly surpasses his 
real merits. His ideas, however, are nearer to the Christian-Social 
Standestaat, much in vogue under Dollfuss and Schuschnigg in Austria, 
than to Mein Kampf. The Falanje Espanol has lost much of its 
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loriginal importance. It has amalgamated with other Radical and 
Conservative organisations, and is to-day rather an organisation of 
professional and regional representation than an ideological centre. 


_ The Spanish Press, although controlled, is divided into three distinct 
‘sections. The Madrid daily Arriba represents the ideas which grew out 
‘of the Civil War and the Falanje. Catholic Action has its independent 
(press, with the Madrid daily Ya at its head. Conservative and liberal 
‘royalism publishes its own press, the well-known A.B.C. of Madrid. 
‘Economic controls and the planning of the régime incur Catholic, 
Conservative and Liberal censure. There is an unbiased selection of 
'translations of foreign books, and Spanish books, literary magazines 


‘| and reviews of a more academic kind abound. Such a representative 
'| of the classic traditions of Spanish Liberalism as José Ortega y Gasset 
i} continues to lecture to crowded audiences and to publish his books. 
‘} Nothing indicates an atmosphere of police ‘terror or intimidation. 


\) 


We owe it to truth to state that nobody, in the presence of a foreigner, 


|| was afraid to express opinions that were often critical. I did not hear a 
‘| single expression of fear, although I had opportunities to talk to people 
|| who were not on the Nationalist side in the Civil War, and whose 
| memories of former persecution were not ten years old. No parents 


} 


_are frightened to talk in the presence of their children, as I remember 
was the case in Nazi Germany. No family faces starvation because its 
head is not “in the party line,” as in Soviet-dominated Europe. No 
secret meetings take place on dark street corners because people are 
afraid to be compromised if they are seen talking to a foreign journalist. 
No mines are laid on the frontier, as they are on the Austro-Hungarian 
border. There are rather less, than more, police formalities which 
await the foreign visitor than in any other country I have travelled 
in since the war. 

Moreover, Spain differs fundamentally from Germany under Hitler 
or even Italy under Mussolini, in a most important respect. There is 
no exaltation of instinct and of physical force to the detriment of 
culture, no such slogans as Blut und Scholle, no revolutionary roman- 
ticism of an anti-intellectual character. Far from oppressing serious 
culture, the present régime delights in encouraging it, perhaps in order 
to popularise itself amongst the intellectuals, who in the past were the 
dissatisfied element in Spain. Finally, any aggressive Spanish, or 
Hispano-American “ Great-Iberian” nationalism will not be a dis- 
quieting factor in the world for at least another half-century, although 


books and essays from the pen of younger Spanish scholars and 


publicists sometimes suggest that a new mission in the East and the 
West awaits Spain, that her former rivals, France and Britain, seem 
to be on the point of exhaustion, or in retreat from their former posses- 


‘ sions, that Germany has been reduced to a shadow of her former self, 


and that the United States has reached her apogee. 
Comparison with Nazi Germany, or Fascist Italy, let alone the Soviet 
world, is certainly most favourable to Spain. Does this mean that 
we may consider Spain a model State ? By no means. There are plenty 
of economic and social evils. Determined to preserve the relative 
prosperity of the middle classes and the town population, the most 
numerous and the most potent political factor in the country, the 
Government has concentrated all its efforts on maintaining the high 
level of the peseta. Little is being imported, and Spanish industry is 
too insufficient to create a big national income through exports. The 
scarcity of wheat and vegetables continues, for only with foreign 
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machinery could the agrarian poverty of the south, the many square? 
miles of barren land, be attacked. Doctrinaire encouragement by means: 
of family allowances and social insurance policies are not enough to) 
raise the standards of the agrarian population. More capital is needed 
to allow new and better settlements of internal colonisation as well as)| 
more efficient and up-to-date machinery. The iack of foreign assistance’ 
is hardly the fault of the Spanish Government ; to make it dependent: 
upon political conditions was a major psychological blunder, and the: 
refusal to accept it at this price met with general approval in Spain.. 
Yet it is certainly true that less useful but more showy luxury industries; 
benefit from the available capital, while the agricultural masses do) 
not, that salaries are stationary and low compared with the high rate: 
of the peseta, that there is a greater gulf between the rich and the poor, 
the prosperous and the poorer provinces, than the present state of 
technical advance justifies. The aftermath of the Civil War is receding, 
and there has been a happy evolution in the matter of reprisals. Emi- |: 
gration to South America continues, however, for economic rather than | 
for political reasons. 

It is certainly true that Spain was on her own side, rather than on 
Germany’s, in the European war. This, however, does not warrant the 
conclusion that Spanish reaction to the issues at stake in the last war 
was the same as Britain’s and the Western Allies. From chairs of philo- 
sophy and industrial activities of every sort, Germany used every 
possible means for more than a generation to win Spanish sympathies, 
i.e. already before 1914. German philosophy sounded more meta- 
physical, more mystical, more in conformity with national trends than 
English utilitarianism, or French rationalism and positivism. On the 
other hand, German machines and methods of production were cheaper 
than British ones, when the various ministries of King Alfonso XIII 
were endeavouring to give modern equipment to Spain. The Allied 
cause in the first world war was not very happily served by pro- 
Ally Spanish intellectuals, who were sharply critical of everything 
Spanish and offered “ Western Democracy ” as a somewhat implausible 
Utopia to their compatriots. German agents from I9g14 onwards had 
the right spiritual approach to Spaniards, however tactless and blunder- 
ing they were elsewhere. If already during the first world war 
Democracy and Parliament meant the interminable civil strife of the 
nineteenth century, during the second world war the very word 
“ Democracy ” meant the still vivid nightmare of 1936-9. It was 
difficult for Spaniards to feel sympathy for the Allies when Stalin was 
one of them, when the sending of arms and financial help to the ex- 
International Brigade soldier, Tito, was official Allied policy, and when 
the French Communists were allowed falsely to claim control of the 
Resistance movement. 

I had the opportunity to talk to many Spaniards of 
generation and felt that their admiration a the British haere hood 
for the independent action of General de Gaulle, and their sympathy 
for Poland, was genuine and sincere. The beau geste has an irresistible 
appeal for Spaniards. In so far as the last war was a defence of Christen- 
dom against the neo-pagan Nazi power, it aroused on second thoughts 
many Spanish sympathies. At the same time the Spanish mind, seein 
things in black and white, distrusted ‘‘ Democracy ” itself beoatise - 
the Soviet alliance. Every country has atavistic ideas on foreign olicy. | 
which survive their context, but which remain potent rayne dt | 
factors. American isolationism of 1940 was one of these ideological — 
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i survivals. In Spain the idea survived that a division between France 
i and Britain was Spain’s opportunity, and a close alliance between them 
her mortal danger. Years of a new era of international relations will 
‘| have to pass before such a potent but anachronistic doctrine is finally 
‘! eradicated. . 

'__ Spanish co-operation in many parts of the world is essential to the 
' Western world. It is essential in Europe ; France needs full security 
on her Western border if she has to concentrate her efforts in the East. 
No real Western Union is possible if we omit one of the chief depositar- 
| les of the Western heritage. It is essential in Africa, where all European 
| powers having a foothold on the dark continent have common interests. 


' Finally, Spain shares with Britain the great historic achievement of 
_ having spread European civilisation on the Western coast of the Atlan- 
i tic, and she still retains a certain moral and cultural influence in South 
| America. But if changes must come in Spain before her integration 
| into a Western Union is realised, more immediate changes are needed 
' in the Western attitude to Spain. Spanish needs must be understood : 
| first and foremost, the need for stability and peace. No Spanish group 
| has the slightest chance of succeeding the present régime unless it can 
' offer stability, and whatever the shortcomings of the present system 
| instability is not one of them. Lack of stability was what frustrated 
- all plans for reform in the past. Secondly, we must understand that 
'- Spain is jealous of her historic and national unity. The individual case 
--of Basque or Catalan regionalists, who were unwillingly involved on 
the side of social revolution, and who subsequently suffered persecution 
from both sides, may be tragic and worthy of sympathy, as well as 
the personal cases of many leading men of the Spanish “ Left’ now 
in exile. But this sympathy hardly goes so far as to make Spaniards 
wish for a return to power of men whose past record is no guarantee 
of consolidation, and whose reappearance in politics would not 
strengthen national unity nor provide any clear vision for a new gener- 
ation critical of the Utopias of the past. Thirdly and mainly, it will be 
Catholic Spain, and not any “other Spain” of foreign ideologies, 
which will be integrated into a common effort of Europe. Spain will not 
be brought nearer to the Western world if she is asked to repent her 
own history, her own past and her characteristics. One may rightly 
wonder whether after two post-war periods the search for some “ other ” 
nation behind the real and visible one is not the idlest of dreams— 
everywhere, including Spain. 
BELA MENCZER. 


FINLAND AND THE KREMLIN. 


INCE March 13th Finland is the only Scandinavian State which 
G piter a prolonged political crisis has no Socialist Government. The 

Social Democrat Prime Minister Fagerholm was succeeded by the 
Agrarian Kekkonen, ex-President of the Parliament, with the active 
support of two central groups—Swedish Party and Liberals—and the 
passive help of the Conservatives. In the Presidential election of 
February 15th the Swedes, Liberals and Conservatives voted jointly 
against Kekkonen and in favour of his aged opponent, Professor Juho 
Paasikivi. The People’s Democrats, consisting of a Communist majority 
under the leadership of Hertta Kuusinen and a few Social Democratic 
dissidents, opposed the previous Government. They adopted a similar 
attitude to the new Cabinet. While the whole force of their polemic 
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was, however, directed against Karl August Fagerholm, a former’ | 


barber, they do not attack the person of Kekkonen, a lawyer and banker. 
This leads to the logical conclusion that he is also more acceptable to 


Moscow. It appears, therefore, that a right-wing Cabinet has better | 
chances of amicable relations with the Soviets (i.e. of temporary | 


toleration) than a Social Democratic Government. 


After two lost wars, with all their consequences, the Social Democratic : 


minority Government had promoted Finland’s reconstruction. and 
consolidation in an admirable manner. They succeeded in stabilising 


prices and wages and creating a more or less tolerable balance. The |! 


food and textile situation returned to normal, shop windows were full 


and rationing had practically ceased, apart from sugar. Coffee and - 


pastries, hitherto a priceless luxury, were again within the reach of 
people with small means. A Helsinki building worker earned 
FM. 30,000 per month, a secretary about 15,000, while the salaries of civil 
servants were disproportionately low. The average price index was as 


follows : one kilo of meat FM.250-FM.300, one kilo of rationed coffee | 
(as important to a Finn as tea to an Englishman) FM.375, unrationed 


coffee FM.1,250 (1947: FM.2,000), one pair of good quality ladies’ 
shoes FM.2,000, a dress FM.4,000-FM.5,000, and a pair of American 
or French nylon stockings FM.650. 

The Social Democratic Government did not show itself equally success- 
ful in all fields. Whereas in the other Scandinavian countries the party is 
strong and united it is shaken in Finland by internal conflicts of power 
and ideology. There are to-day two central figures, who are antipodes, 
Fagerholm and Vaino Tanner. Fagerholm had the more difficult task. 
Swedish-speaking, he succeeded only gradually in making his way to the 
top. His policy was one of moderation and compromise and he refrained 
from new nationalisations and from basing his ideology unreservedly 
on Karl Marx. It was this attitude which provided a welcome target 
for Communist attacks. The Communists considered and treated him 
as their deadly enemy, though he did not belong to the right wing of 
the party. He is a straightforward, incorruptible character. During 
the war the Germans demanded his dismissal because on his visits to 
Stockholm he revealed too much of the real atmosphere and the growing 
desire for peace in Finland and openly criticised the Nazi terror in 
Norway. An untiring worker and brilliant organiser, he occasionally 
lacks tact. Non-Socialist Swedes, for instance, claim that the Prime 
Minister’s treatment of the Russians showed poor psychology. Fager- 
holm himself describes those Finns who deny the vital importance of 
good relations with Soviet Russia as political idiots. He was born on 
the peninsula of Porkkala, twenty-five minutes by train from Helsinki, 
which was leased to the Soviet Union for ninety-nine years and through 
whose territory Finnish trains are only allowed to pass with shuttered 
windows. Helsinki is strategically controlled by Porkkala, so that the 
Russians virtually occupy. the capital without actually being there. 
It is the almost superhuman task of every Finnish Government to 
arrive at a modus vivendi with them without giving up their own 
Western form of democracy. Fagerholm stressed this necessity in all 
his speeches. His vigorous fight against the Communists was inter- 
preted by them as an anti-Soviet gesture, identifying anti-Communism 
with Russophobia, according to well-proved methods. This convenient 
theory fell on fertile soil in Moscow. An objective observer, however 
must reject these charges. It may not be very clever to proclaim in 
this highly charged atmosphere, the fight against Communism “to 
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| the bitter end” as some of the younger Social Democratic ministers 


| have done, yet the fight itself remains a necessity. To evade it would 


‘conjure up a similar development as in Prague. 


Fagerholm’s realism and readiness to compromise are completely 
tacking in Tanner. After a lengthy talk with this pioneer of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Movement, which to-day embraces one quarter 


} of all Finnish households, the present writer finds that it is difficult 
| not to be impressed by him. He is a personality and a financial genius, 


but like many of his countrymen he has: no eye for what is possible. 
His blind Russophobia leads him again and again to the edge of an 
abyss, into which he may not only fall himself but drag the whole 


| Finnish nation. Psychologically, his attitude is quite comprehensible. 


k 
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After Stalin and Molotoff had wished him all the best during the un- 
successful Moscow discussion of 1939, Helsinki was bombed and the 


Soviet-Finnish winter war started. Finally he was stamped as being 
_ responsible for the war on the instigation of the Russians and sentenced 


first to short and then, after a fresh appeal, to long-term imprisonment. 


He ought to realise, moreover, that the British Labour Party can afford 
_ to speak in a different tone from the Finnish Social Democrats ; they 


have the Channel, these Porkkala. 

Ryti, partner in the infamous agreement with Ribbentrop, which was 
never sanctioned by the Finnish Government or Parliament, together 
with Tanner & Co. were the objects of Soviet and Communist hatred. 
The fact that Tanner disapproved of Marshal Mannerheim’s trans- 
gression of the 1939 Carelian frontier, and regarded this as the only 
historical error in the whole war question, made no difference. After 

his amnesty he resumed his leading position in the Co-operative 
Movement, made inflammatory speeches, and provided the Finnish 
Communists with welcome pretexts for their anti-Government propa- 
ganda in Moscow. His renewed political activity has a similar effect 
on the Russians as an appointment of the Jewish-American writer 
Ben Hecht as Foreign Minister of Israel would strike the British. 

The conflict between Fagerholm and Tanner over the candidature 
of Paasikivi was such as to make the re-election of the wisest of all 
Finnish statesmen temporarily doubtful. Fagerholm did not believe 
that his own party would be able to put forward a candidate of appro- 
priate calibre, and the executive supported his view. The Social 
Democratic fraction tabled the proposal to prolong by two years the 
term of office of the President, which expired on March ist, without any 
election. By that date it was hoped to increase the popularity of a 
Social Democrat, as for instance Fagerholm. The People’s Democrats 
voting against this notion, the required five-sixths majority was not 
achieved. While Fagerholm subsequently praised Paasikivi, Tanner, 


- who held him responsible for his prison sentence, violently attacked 


Finland’s grand old man, and the Social Democrats went to the polls 
without having agreed on a candidate. The Conservatives, Liberals 
and Swedes then reached agreement on the candidature of Paasikivi, 
who describes himself as a Conservative Liberal. The Swedes gave their 
unstinted support to this solution, for they owe a constitutional 
guarantee of their rights to him. This section provides 25 per cent. 
of the population of Helsinki and approximately Io per cent. of the 
whole country. After the failure of a cultural struggle inspired by 
chauvinistic elements, the Swedes now enjoy full linguistic and cultural 
equality as well as documented protection against infiltration. 

The Agrarians decided to nominate Kekkonen as their candidate for 
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the Presidency. Clever, witty and full of charm, I recognised in him an) 
ambitious and purposeful politician. He held several portfolios, 
directed the refugee relief action, presided for many years in the: 
Olympic Committee as an enthusiastic sportsman, and finally took over} 
as President of the Parliament from Fagerholm. He was an embittered| 
enemy of the Fascist Lappo movement. He also belonged to the» 
“Committee of the 33,” who wanted to rescue Finland from the’ 
conflict. His clear stand against Fascism is undeniable. His opponents,, 
however, among them newly acquired partners in the coalition, are? 
not agreed on an equally uncompromising attitude towards Communist: 
aspirations. They even joked about ‘‘ Kekkoslovakia.” Sukselainen,, 
chairman of the Agrarian fraction and now Minister of Justice, named! 
Kekkonen as a ray of hope for the Agrarians. This hope means higher’ 
prices for agrarian products, land reform (probably frustrated by the} 
coalition partners), and fresh social regulations, which are to compensate : 
the grown-up sons and daughters of many farmers for having to work: 
practically without remuneration. 

Indirect Soviet influence was intensified during the election crisis. 
Polemics against Finland, President Paasikivi and the Government were | 
the order of the day in the Russian Press and Moscow Radio, though the 
official relationship was perfectly normal, as it is called in diplomatic. 
language. On December 31st, 1949, however, a note from Gromyko was } 
handed to the Finnish envoy in Moscow demanding in strong terms the 
extradition of 300 war criminals (refugees), amongst them sixty-five 
“capital” criminals. The Helsinki Government was accused of issuing 
forged papers to these elements. The Finnish reply repudiated these | 
allegations. Only four of the sixty-five had been caught and arrested, 
the rest had left the country or died. A second Moscow note, dated 
February 28th, 1950, repeated the charges and even accused the Finnish , 
Government of violating the peace treaty and the friendship pact. 
Helsinki’s conciliatory gestures, made in the form of affirmations of 
friendship with Moscow both in Paasikivi’s New Year message and in 
his opening speech in Parliament, found no response in Moscow, where 
rumours were circulating that it was intended to tear up the peace 
treaty and the friendship pact. The sudden economic blockade by 
Soviet Russia caused even more perturbance. All trade negotiations 
in Moscow came to a standstill. As Finland’s principal supplier of 
wheat (Russian deliveries sometimes cover almost the entire deficit 
of 300 million kilos), Russia is capable of exerting similar pressure as 
Germany during the war. 

The eagerly awaited elections brought nothing but surprises. In 
spite of the biting cold—even in Helsinki the thermometer 
showed thirty degrees below zero—1z,529,709 people went to the 
polling booths on January 15th, 1950, to vote for the 300 electors. 
The Agrarians (62 electors) had fallen from the first to fourth place 
(1948 : 455,635 votes ; 1950 : 300,512). This result was probably less 
a rebuttal of the party than a vote of confidence for Paasikivi personally. 
If certain Finns called Kekkonen a dead man, this was a false con- 
clusion, for Conservatives (68 electors) rose from 320,429 votes to 
334,156). They advocate a “ healthier budget” and would be prepared 
to economise, even in the generous expenditure for the social services. 
After continuous defeats during recent elections, the Finnish Liberals, 
like their colleagues in many other countries, showed an upward — 
tendency. The strongest parliamentary group in 1919, the Liberal — 
Party was weakened by a long term of office ; the growing influence of 
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the younger members proved a positive factor. The Liberals also 
i profited from their co-operation with the new organisation called 

Independent Middle Class,” consisting mainly of members of the 
rf ese and civil service and aiming at the increase of incomes 

or civil servants. The Swedes (24 electors) more or less kept their 
traditional number of votes. They campaigned enthusiastically for 
) Paasikivi. In comparing the results attained by the People’s Democrats 
_and the Social Democratic Party, Hertta Kuusinen’s party (67 electors) 
fared better than Fagerholm’s (64 electors). 

Elements with Eastern sympathies are in the minority, but not to be 
underrated. During a long and interesting conversation the secretary 
( of the Social Democratic Party in Kemi told me that the 1949 strike, 
| which almost assumed the proportions of a general strike, received a 
} political character through Communist agitation, but he admitted that 
» the underlying economic causes had still not been removed. By this 
) he referred to the monopoly of three mammoth timber firms which 
_ allows them to dictate wages. Thesevare consequently far lower than 
_ in Helsinki, although the cost of living in Lapland is at least as high. 
' It is difficult to say whether a minority Government would have any 
‘ possibility of effective action in this matter. Even events beyond their 
: control acted unfavourably for the Social Democrats. Following the 
. export boom of 1948 the situation deteriorated during the first part of 
‘1949. Two successive devaluations and an improvement of the world 
‘market situation gave a fresh impetus. to the timber industry—the 
» principal export—which was of the greatest importance for the whole 
country. Unfortunately, however, this development did not make 
_ itself felt immediately on the labour market. If there were 3,041 
_ unemployed at the end of November 1948 and 13,209 at the end of 
_ December, the corresponding figures in 1949 amounted to 46,892 and 

58,075 respectively. The repercussions in Lapland, the traditional 
_ depressed area, were particularly serious. Visitors to this province 
cannot help being deeply impressed. Completely destroyed by the 
Germans in 1944, the whole area has now been rebuilt and emerged 
more modern, more hygienic and of far greater value, but with the 
end of reconstruction the problem of unemployment returned. 

Immediately before the Presidential elections of February 15th 
disagreements arose amongst the Social Democrat electors, until they 
finally decided to support the re-election of Paasikivi, who consequently 
not only attained but even exceeded the required majority. Though 
Fagerholm’s section had won, they did not succeed in forming a 
Government. Since Conservatives, Liberals and Swedes were not 
prepared to support his minority Cabinet, a new combination had to be 
found. Two roads were open to the Social Democrats: to join the broad 

coalition including the People’s Democrats (envisaged by Paasikivi), 
or to return to the Opposition—after thirty years—hoping for a better 
chance in the 1951 elections. After some hesitation a very small 
majority decided in favour of the latter (Tanner’s) alternative. 

A few hours later Kekkonen’s centre Cabinet was formed just as 
suddenly as the Fagerholm Government in 1948. Only 75 out of 200 
M.P.s belong to the Government parties. Fagerholm can rely, however, 
on Conservative support, and thus on an additional thirty-three votes. 
The Social Democrat Opposition is officially loyal, though actually very 
critical. Three Swedes in the Government represent a record number 
since the liberation of Finland in 1917. It is generally believed in Hel- 
sinki that Sweden’s neutrality helps to create a favourable atmosphere 
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in Moscow and that its discontinuation would augur ill for the Finns.) 
A Finnish Government in which the Swedes are strongly represented, 
however, would no doubt be likely to be well received in Stockholm. 
The two Liberals might also be regarded to-day as the trustees of the} 
Conservatives, and the ten remaining Ministers include both “ asphal 
agrarians,” like Kekkonen, and farmers in the real sense of the word. 

The Government kept a watchful eye on the reaction in Moscow. 
Not only was its first official declaration more than friendly, but six 
members of the Cabinet belong to the Finnish-Soviet Society, amongst! 
them the Prime Minister in a leading position and the new Foreign) 
Minister, Ake Gartz, a Swede and former director of a leading timbe 
concern. Furthermore, the Liberal Minister of Trade and Industry,, 
Dr. Tuomioja (previously Director-General of the Bank of Finland), 
possessed good connections with the Kremlin. He is the son-in-law 
of Hella Wuolijoki, who risked her life for Russia. Whether he will 
accomplish the miracle of renewing really favourable trade connections: 
with the Soviet Union remains to be seen. Any non-Communist; 
Government in Helsinki will be regarded sympathetically by the West.. 
Great Britain and America have proved this by their excellent infor-: 
mation services as well as, on the part of the former, by lively trade: 
(she is Finland’s foremost export and import partner), and from the; 
American side by various loans and credits which make up to some: 
extent for the absence of Marshall aid. In addition, the United States: 
has agreed, as a friendly gesture, to waive the balance of the debt f 
(which Finland incurred during the first world war and continued to: 
pay off promptly) by creating a foundation for cultural and intellectual! . 
exchanges. Kekkonen’s political future, however, is not decided or 
influenced by London nor by Washington. Stockholm’s policy is of. 
more decisive importance in this respect. Internally everything depends 
on his ability to adjust the price demands of his own supporters to a 
reasonable level and, what appears even more difficult, to satisfy the 
wage demands of the workers. Even Governments with a Socialist 
leadership of participation did not always succeed in this. Yet Moscow 
remains the centre of gravity. If the Kremlin only wants to see a 
friendly Government in Helsinki, all is well. Since, however, it is 
usually no longer content with “ friendliness ’’ and expects blind 
allegiance I regard optimistic forecast, to say the least, as incautious. 

A. J. FISCHER. 


MARXISM AND RELIGION. 


F we agree with Socrates that the unexamined life is not worth 
[ive we shall also agree with Karl Marx that the first and most 

important critical inquiry is the inquiry into the truth or falsehood 
of religion. Marx easily satisfied himself that nature alone is real and 
that consequently all thoughts of the supernatural must be wishful 
fantasy. Man casts the enlarged shadow of himself on the universe 
and makes God in his own image, or perhaps one should say, in the 
image of himself not as he is but as he would like to be. Why does 
man thus project himself on the universe ? Because from time to time 
he finds himself at the end of his tether and in need of a help more 
powerful than his own. Man is frustrated in two ways, first by natural 
forces, by earthquake and tempest, by famine and drought, and by 
sickness and death, and second by social injustice arising out of econ- 
omic conditions which men do not understand and cannot control. 
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“ The omnipotence of God is nothing but the fantastic reflection of the 
\imapotence of people before nature and the economic social relations 
|created by themselves.” 
According to Marx, all religion is illusion. There is no reality corres- 
jponding to these day-dreams. They may give some emotional relief 
to the wretched, but they give no real help. Indeed religious beliefs and 
practices divert attention from the only real remedies. Frustration by 
mature can only be overcome by the advance of natural science, and 
frustration by social injustice can only be ended by the Communist 
social revolution and the application of scientific methods to the study 
}of human society. Lenin, more fanatical and less intelligent than Marx, 
} brushes on one side frustration by nature as of no account. “ The roots 
|of religion lie in the social degradation of the toiling masses and their 
seeming impotence before the blind forces of capitalism.” ‘‘ All contem- 
|porary religions and churches, all and every kind of religious organisa- 
}tion, Marxism has always viewed as organs of bourgeois reaction, 
es as a defence of exploitation and the doping of the working- 
class.”’ 
| Ina recent essay on religion* Professor George Thomson has pre- 
» sented the Marxist view in an attractive and disarming manner. As in 
private duty bound he commends Lenin’s booklet on religion but he 
does not echo Lenin’s contempt for religion. Nor does he share Lenin’s 
_loathing for Christian socialists since he hopes to persuade them to 
, become fellow-travellers. He hastens to clear Marx from any charge of 


ce 


_ lack of sympathy with popular feelings in. his description of religion as 
“the opium of the people.”’ “ His meaning has been wilfully mis- 
represented by quoting the phrase out of its context, which is as follows: 
| Religious misery is, on the one hand, the expression of actual misery, 
_and on the other, a protest against actual misery. Religion is the sigh 
_of the oppressed creature, the kindliness of a heartless world, the spirit 
_of unspiritual conditions. It is the peoples’ opium.’ Professor Thomson 
does not say who has wilfully misrepresented Marx, but presumably he 
means Lenin, since Lenin shows no trace of any such appreciation of 
religion as is apparent in the quotation from Marx. 

The Marxist view of the origin of religion as presented to us in Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s essay is of particular interest. In the much debated 
question of the relations of magic and religion, he plumps for the 
priority of magic. Magic is found in the primitive Communist society. 
It was an illusory technique by which the community, still an undivided 
whole, sought to control nature. In the early forms of class society, 
“the technique of magic is developed by the ruling class as a means 
of consolidating their privileges by investing them with supernatural 
sanctions. In this way, the working class, being ignorant of the true 

causes of its subjection, is reconciled to its lot. This 1s the genesis of 

religion. Religion is an outgrowth of magic which emerges with the class- 
struggle. It 1s an inverted image of social reality.” ‘ Just as magic 
reflects man’s weakness in face of nature, so religion reflects his weak- 
ness in the face of society.” Professor Thomson thinks both religion 
and science grew out of magic, religion from its failures, its negative 
side, expressing man’s impotence in face of the unknown, and science 
developing its positive side, man’s power over the known. 

At first sight, this view of the priority of magic looks like a reaffirma- 
tion of Sir James Frazer’s position. ‘‘ Early man seeks above all to 
control the course of nature for practical ends and he does it directly, 

* An Essay on Religion. By George Thomson. Lawrence & Wishart. 1s. 3d. 
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by rite and spell, compelling wind and weather, animals and crops, tc 
obey his will. Only much later, finding the limitations of his magica 
might, does he in fear or hope, in supplication or defiance, appeal te 
higher beings, that is to demons, ancestor-spirits or gods. It is in this: 
distinction between direct control on the one hand and propitiation o4} 
superior powers on the other that Sir James Frazer sees the difference) 
between religion and magic.” Few anthropologists would now accept} 
Frazer’s view without qualification, but it is clearly better tha 
Professor Thomson’s. If religion grew out of the failure of magic; 
it was out of the failure of magic to control nature, and primitiv 
religion, like magic, is concerned with man’s weakness in the face of 
nature, not with his weakness in the face of society. Since this is se, 
religion, even if it came after magic, may well have appeared in th 
primitive pre-class society. In any case the rites and beliefs of primitiv 
religion are concerned primarily with frustration by nature, they hav 
little or no connection with class-struggle and frustration by the social 
order. Even Marx saw that religion was concerned with frustration by, 
nature. By ignoring this factor Professor Thomson does less than 
justice to Marx and surrenders to Lenin’s foolish obsession. The sug-. 
gestion that religion is “‘ an outgrowth of magic, which emerges with the 
class-struggle ’’ is just wishful thinking, the product of the devout 
imagination of the devout Marxist. As a theory of the origin of religion 
the alleged priority of magic explains nothing. If the failure of magic led 
men to turn to religion, it does not explain how they came to have a 
religion to which they could turn. The failure of magic might stimulate} 
the worship of demons or ancestor-spirits or gods. It could not and did 
not generate the belief in them. 

On closer analysis the Marxist view of religion will be found to) 
involve four assumptions, all of which are false. It assumes, first, that: 
fear or frustration is the only root of religion ; second, that frustration: 
by nature and frustration by an unjust social order are the only serious: 
forms of frustration ; third, that natural science is the only real cure: 
for frustration by nature and the Marxist social revolution the only and| 
complete cure for social injustice and economic exploitation; and. 
fourth, that religion, the people’s opium, is a debilitating illusory form of ' 
consolation for the dispossessed and not a real help in time of trouble. 

With regard to the first assumption it may suffice to quote a sen- 
tence from Malinowski. “‘ The maxim that fear first made the gods. 
in the universe is certainly not true in the light of anthropology.” 
Marx who was Feuerbach’s disciple might have learned better from his 
master. Feuerbach at least had the sense to associate feelings of thank- 
fulness and joy in life with fear and anxiety, even in primitive religion. 
There are, of course, many religions of fear, but Renan’s contention is 
sound, that “if religion had been originally born of the calculation of 
fear, man would not be religious at his supreme moments.” Fear and 
frustration are not the only source of religious experience and conviction. 

Secondly, frustration is not confined to frustration by external 
nature or by economic injustice in the social order. Men’s worst 
conflicts and failures are inward and personal. The very fervour with 
which some men throw themselves into social agitation often springs 
from inner unrest, from the fact that they are not integrated personal- 
ities. When the Marxists can get round to it, they will no doubt 
recognise that Freud has uncovered a problem here which is over- 
looked in their philosophy. They may also then persuade themselves 
that Freud’s psychology provides adequate remedies. Others will 
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doubt whether any remedy is possible save through the recovery of 
religious conviction. What is certain is that the pathetic faith of the 
Marxist in the possibility of eliminating all serious frustration, whether 
‘caused by nature or by society, merely through the advance of 
‘science and the Communist revolution is doomed to disappointment. 

_ Thirdly, their remedies for frustration are not adequate even to deal 
with such forms of frustration as the Marxists envisage. It is mockery 
to pretend that natural science will ever end the frustration of death 
/ or even disease. It is not probable that if science should enable us to 
get back to Methuselah it would make human life happier and better 
thereby. And as to the Communist social revolution, so far from being a 
complete cure for economic exploitation and social injustice, it gener- 
ates several fresh forms of oppression for each one that it eliminates. 
Economic exploitation is a kind of Hydra with nine heads. Marxists 
are under the illusion that it has only one, and they fail to observe that 


: 


the removal or the attempt to remove that one only produces two more. 

The main obstacle to moral and economic recovery at the present time 

| is precisely the Marxist philosophy, and the most serious source of 

| frustration is neither nature nor the social order, but the blind un- 

) critical faith of fanatics in the Marxist social revolution. 

; The fourth assumption of the Marxists that religion is the people’s 

| opium and is merely a debilitating form of consolation for the socially 

distressed is refuted by Professor George Thomson himself. He says of 
early Christianity that “it was not, even in those early days, a revolu- 

' tionary movement. That in the circumstances was impossible. But it 

' was progressive.”’ Professor Thomson perceives and tacitly corrects 

the self-contradiction of Marx who describes religion both as a protest 

/ against actual misery and also as the people’s opium. A protest, even 

an ineffectual protest, is not opium. And Professor Thomson in his | 

' discussion both of the Reformation and of the English Revolution sees 

' that the religious protest was not ineffectual. Thus he says of Bunyan, 

' “ He had laid up his hopes in heaven. Even so, he had not surrendered 

‘ to the oppressor—he had preserved the independence of his spirit— 

-and his Pilgrim’s Progress remained an inspiration to generations of 

' English workers and peasants whose revolutionary vigour was to burst 

out afresh after the Industrial Revolution had precipitated a new 

economic and social upheaval.” 

-- From the standpoint of Stalinists, Professor George Thomson’s essay 
must be condemned as deviationist. He sees too clearly the positive 
contribution of the Christian religion in some of its forms and expres- 
sions to social progress. But he still shares the Marxist failure to under- 
stand either religion or human nature or science or the present crisis 
in human history. To confine attention to one point we may note that if 

‘ religion is concerned largely with frustration by nature, this is its real 
offence in the eyes of the Marxist. For frustration by nature affects rich 
and poor alike. Death is the great leveller. Religion perpetually re- 
minds men of their common needs and of their one source of hope and 
consolation. The Marxist quarrels with Christianity, not because it 1s, 
as he wildly asserts, always on the wrong side in the class-struggle, but 
because in so far as it deals with frustration by nature, it 1s in a sense 

‘above the battle, and because it refuses to deny our common humanity 
in the interests of intensifying the class-struggle. Christianity is not 
opposed to social revolution, but it is irrevocably opposed to the re- 


actionary Marxist theory of class-consciousness and practice of 
class-war. H. G. Woop. 


FRANZ JOSEPH AND KATHARINA 
SCHRATT. 


"T we destiny of the House of Habsburg still maintains its un- 


weakened actuality. The fall of the Austro-Hungarian Mon-} 

archy meant the Balkanising of the Danube basin and thus they 
best opportunity for the stronger neighbour to occupy this group offf 
States. In vain the experts warned against the breach of a unified 
territory of trade and transport. All hopes of a productive solution of a\ 
League of Nations in miniature, or at least of preferential rights with 
regard to customs and tariffs, were vain. But the collapse of the old 
dynasty is also of great interest with regard to personalities. In spite 
of all authentic publications, especially the farewell letter of the: 
Crown Prince Rudolph to his consort, Stephanie of Belgium, there is} 
still a mystery about the motives and the manner of his suicide, which 
apparently originated from hereditary decadence and a complete) 
inferiority complex. The old Emperor himself, the last real monarch. 
of the House of Habsburg, the last monarch of the old style as he} 
characterised himself to Cecil Rhodes, has remained the object of his-: 
torical investigation in spite of Redlich and Tschuppig, only to men-: 
tion the most important biographers. Only during my recent stay im 
Vienna there appeared three new biographies, one by a French. 
historian. Everywhere the person of the monarch is brought to light: 
with objectivity and esteem.. In no way are the great shortcomings | 
of his system of government concealed, the system of routine, of 
“muddling through,” his lack of ideas, which finally caused the fall. 
of the monarchy. For never could Franz Joseph make up his mind te) 
throw the full weight of his own personality into external and internal 
politics to save the Monarchy. Never could he separate Austria- 
Hungary from that Germany which made itself the enemy of England 
without the least necessity, and which, by the arrogance and ignorance 
of its monarch, finally challenged the whole world to battle. 

Who was this last Emperor? Only his official character was known. 
At the moment of his accession to the throne he had said: ‘“‘ Farewell 
my youth,” and from the beginning, by acts of violence and cruelty, 
he tried to convince people that there was no tender youth on the 
throne, but an autocrat who went further than his predecessors in his 
self-will. Even his domestic happiness with Elisabeth of Bavaria was 
only a short dream, destroyed by the tyranny of his mother, the 
Archduchess Sophie. Franz Joseph’s letters to Elisabeth have been 
published and for the first time real kindness was revealed in him. In 
no way had they been written out of bitterness caused by the matri- 
monial quarrel. On the contrary they show a perpetual anxiety and 
solicitude for her welfare. Her escapades, often extravagant and dan- 
gerous, were mildly blamed and warned against by him. But it was only 
a lukewarm inclination and a deep respect which found its expression 
in these letters; They were like the epilogue of a tragedy. They 
appeared to be the testimony of a noble character, not that of a loving 
passion. 

Now we have the letters to the actress Katharina Schratt.* I 
remember her very well. She was charming. She seemed at the same 
time ‘emotional and gay, full of Gemiit and of coquetry and liveli- 
ness. Not really beautiful, she impressed by the mild symmetry of her 


* Briefe Kaiser Franz Josephs an Frau Katharina Schratt. Edi 
going. Ullstein-Verlag, Wien. Te Nr a aoe 
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features, by the intense expression of her eyes, blue like the cornflower, 
by the harmonious fullness of her slender figure. I met her many 
decades later, long after the death of the Emperor, when she was an 
old lady, in her home in the palace on the Ringstrasse, which was 
filled by objects of art, mostly gifts*from royal and other visitors. 
: She was modesty itself, almost shy and still with the marks of past 
{ loveliness. In the course of our talks she assured me that the story, often 
‘Tepeated, that the Emperor had given the Crown Prince Rudolph a 
box on the ear because he demanded to be divorced was untrue. She 
assured me too that she had not informed Franz Joseph of the death 
of the Crown Prince. The Empress had asked her to do this, but at the 
critical moment her voice failed and at last Elisabeth herself had 
‘to communicate the tragic information. Likewise she denied—and 
‘surely with full veracity—that the Emperor after the death of the 
| Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his consort ever had uttered the words : 
* “A supreme power has restored the order which men wished to upset.” 
! Never did she, herself, rush into print in spite of her knowledge and of 
' highly remunerative offers which might have given her a fortune. She 
' had even to experience and to endure that one of her so-called friends 
' abused her confidence and gave publicity to facts which she had told 
' under the seal of secrecy. Not until now has the family of her husband, 
‘the late Baron Kiss, broken this silence, and four hundred letters are 
‘now available. 


| 


] 


J 


: 
: This publication is an invaluable contribution to the appreciation 
| 


of Franz Joseph. It is also a document humain of the most exceptional 
‘kind. For certainly they are letters to his beloved, and abundant 
_ tenderness speaks from every line to Katharina Schratt, from 1886 
' until afew days before his death in 1916. But the address remains 
_“ Sie,” beginning with “‘ Meine gnadige Frau ”’ up to “‘ My dearest and 
_ most beloved friend.’’ Moreover from the outset the Empress Elisabeth 
- has a hand in the game. She not only knew of the friendship of her 
husband ; she favoured it from the moment when, “‘ with the permission 
of the Empress,’ he visited the studio of the portrait painter Angeli 
in order to meet her there. Each time she sends her hearty greetings. 
Once she sends her own photo, and asks for the photo of the “ friend.” 
She invites her, the ‘“‘ Wahlschwester,” when evil gossip touches the 
relations between the Emperor and Katharina, ostentatiously to a 
family dinner in which the children take part. The Emperor himself 
writes a letter in which he admits that the charming Katharina Schratt 
might be dangerous to him as she is so beautiful, so sweet and so 
enchanting. ‘‘ But we must be strong,” he declares, “ for I do not 
wish to do any wrong and I must not abuse the confidence of the Em- 
press, which she showed us so generously.” 
Again and again after Elisabeth’s death the Emperor speaks of the 
“ dear glorified one,” and in a moment of deep melancholy he writes 
to Frau Schratt: ‘‘ The remembrance of this glorified woman is the 
only thing that still attaches us to one another to-day.’”’ Yet it is not 
easy to imagine that the lasting tenderness, uttered with so much 
naiveté and sincerity, should only be regarded as the fancy of a young 
lieutenant, although this suggestion many a time forces itself upon the 
reader. The Emperor writes to Frau Schratt that he will pass her villa 
in the neighbourhood of Schénbrunn on a certain day at a certain hour 
and he asks her to look out from behind the closed windows. He calls 
it a favour (Gnade) when she smiles at him from the carriage. When he 
sees the ‘‘ young moon” his thoughts are with his beloved. Often a 
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certain tendency to amiable jealousy appears, especially on account! 
of Ferdinand of Bulgaria’s visits. Once—the scene is certainly unique?) 
in history—he, the most scrupulous bureaucrat of the Monarchy,, 
grasps not a word of what a Minister tells him, for he becomes aware that '}: 
he has just now forgotten the moment “ to rush to the window ” to)} 
greet Katharina when she passes by. His indulgence with her esca- | 
pades, who could almost compete with the Empress Elisabeth, is)} 
endless. Repeatedly he has to warn against excesses in sports, tourism, , 
spiritualism, ascetism in diet, and above all, against the gambling in. 
Monte Carlo, where she mostly loses. He smiles—with a somewhat 
sour-sweet smile—but always generously pays her debts. 

It is of historical importance that, as has been mentioned before, | 
the statement, often repeated, that Frau Schratt has informed the 
Emperor of the death of the Crown Prince is disproved. Not until 
five days after the catastrophe does he write to her, and then only in 
general terms about his and the Empress’s grief. He adds this astound- 
ing phrase : “I have lost the best of sons and the most faithful of 
subjects.”’ It seems as if he had wished to keep the reality a secret, even 
in the most intimate circles and even at the cost of truth. | 

Charming and refreshing are the glimpses of humour and irony, 
which hardly any monarch in such an important position has shown. 
After a big rout he writes to Frau Schratt : “‘ I have been talking much 
rubbish. I do not read the papers to-day for I know that they must 
print all that nonsense.”’ Many times the Vienna slang and a certain 
slovenliness in orthography and grammar may be noticed. Three times, 
once after a dinner at Court and a second time during a grand man- 
ceuvre, he declares that he had had only one wish: I must get out 
from here! During the manoeuvres he tries by gallop and sharp 
canter to get away from the Prince of Wales (later Edward VII). But 
“the fat man ”’ keeps quite close to the Monarch and only one thing 
happens : he tears his trousers, ““ and as he had nothing underneath it 
looked somewhat comical.” | 

These letters sadly recall the splendour of Old Vienna, the most 
glorious times in the history of the Monarchy and the theatre life of 
those days, in which the Emperor was passionately interested. Never 
did Frau Schratt in the slightest degree try to play the “ Pompadour ” 
or to favour private persons. The few wishes which she expressed 
remained unfulfilled in spite of their love. He refused in the kindest 
way her suggestion that he should intervene with the Intendant of the 
“ Burgtheater ’’ in her interest. For, so he wrote, with typical modesty : 
“I fear that I should only do you harm thereby. I have always had 
the idea that the Court theatres should have the public in view and 
not me.” In the same way she fails in carrying through the claims for 
damages of her husband against the Hungarian Government. 

Even concerning Frau Schratt the Emperor unswervingly kept to 
his principle that nobody, not even his dearly beloved, must go beyond 
his or her competence. He mentions, of course in words of the strongest 
disapproval, the struggle of the Pan-Germans during the fight about the 
language regulations of Badeni. But the moderates are still more 
disgusting to him in their cowardice. He constantly regards the 
Ministers as servants “‘ who must be looked after lest they should do 
any mischief.’’ He lays stress on his endeavour to preserve the military 
unity between Austria and Hungary against the claim of the Oppo- 
sition to introduce the Hungarian language for command purposes. 
The Emperor speaks here of “‘ knocking down,” if the obstruction in 
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| ithe Hungarian Parliament could not be checked. He is full of praise 
‘for General Fejervary who, as is well known, put himself in the first 
illine as the “ faithful servant of his master” in order to combat the 
‘lrefractory adversaries. The Emperor is very reticent about his bad 
‘relations to his nephew Franz Ferdinand: He mentions only once that 
‘}Pranz has tried to persuade him, in a way both urgent and entreating, to 
‘fallow his morganatic marriage with the Countess Chotek. Franz 
| Joseph, like a great gentleman, visits the countess (later Duchess of 
''Hohenberg) and writes reassuringly to Frau Schratt that all has turned 
‘}out quite well, the countess had been reasonable, modest and talkative. 
All other things : the annexation of Bosnia, the crises with Serbia, the 
\\struggle between Germans and Czechs, the outbreak of the world 
e which were vital questions for the dynasty, hardly appear in 
these intimate letters. 

Only one thing recurs with almost monotonous intensity : the com- 
}plaint about the sad infirmity of age and of the loneliness of his life as 
Ja sovereign. The ageing monarch has had to pass through many 
\ difficulties even in his relation to Frau Schratt, and once it seemed as if 
a total breach would be unavoidable ; but all the time the mutual 
| feeling prevails that their relation is ‘“ indissoluble.”’ They were, in 
| fact, a sunbeam in the dismal and tragic life of the monarch, his only 
source of encouragement. He may be blamed for his incapacity to 
tolerate strong personages around him, for his enmity to liberalism, 
for his policy, often aimless and empty of ideas. But a cool insensitive 
pedant he was not. These letters are the most beautiful wreath on his 
grave. 

Solhdall, Sweden. Ernst BENEDIKT. 


PROSPECTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


N recent times Southern Rhodesia has received a wealth of publicity, 
[especiany since the Royal visit nearly three years ago. The outside 

world evidently regards this colony as a desirable place to visit, 
if not to reside in permanently. The present Governor, H. E. Sir John 
Kennedy, K.C.V.O., on his recent return from England, said he had 
been inundated with inquiries from people wishing to come out to 
Rhodesia, and that there were many interested in the prospects the 
colony offered and in investing capital in it. All this shows that 
Rhodesia is well “‘ in the public eye,” and for this reason it is important 
that the truth be made known as to the colony’s real position and 
prospects, for there is much that has not been given the publicity it 
deserves. 

To-day Southern Rhodesia shows many outward signs of prosperity ; 
shops in the towns display an abundance of goods ; people are dressed 
better than ever ; there is no serious food shortage, nor apparently of 
money, and more people own motor-cars than in any other country in 
proportion to the white population. Hotels make handsome profits, 
and farms, especially for tobacco, have been changing hands at 
unprecedented prices, while profits for tobacco planters have exceeded 
anything of the kind in the past. Does all this mean a sound position 
and good prospects for the future ? 

Before offering any direct answer, let us hear what Southern 
Rhodesia’s High Commissioner in London, Mr. K. M. Goodenough, 
had to say at a meeting of the Royal Empire Society held last July. 
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Mr. Goodenough said that among all the changes he had observeci 
after an absence of three years what was most striking to him was the 
general outlook of the people. “ Southern Rhodesia ”’ he said, “ had 
become self-confident, being confident of a new power of self-help) 
and her people began to take stock of their natural resources with a more 
calculating eye than had been their wont.” ) 

Among the questions put to Mr. Goodenough after his address was 
one by Mr. Rolf Gardiner (a guest lecturer of the Natural Resources 
Board and a competent critic of agricultural affairs), who asked what 
steps were being taken to ensure that tobacco growers developed some 
system of rotation which would preserve the fertility of the soil ? 
The reply seemed feeble and somewhat evasive. It was explained that: 
‘as regards exhaustion of the soil, it must be remembered that the 
best tobacco land was usually land of very little use for growing any- 
thing else, so that soil exhaustion was not a matter of such serious con- 
cern as it would be on ordinary good arable land.” Now this explana- 
tion does not conform with the facts and is therefore misleading. 
Much land of the lighter type, of granite sands and “ contact ”’ forma- 
tion, can grow good crops of maize, monkey nuts, cotton, sunflowers, 
etc., and did so before tobacco became such a remunerative crop. 
Moreover, a certain amount of “ heavy ”’ land is used for growing fire- 
cured tobacco. 

On account of tobacco, much of the colony’s home-grown food has 
now to be replaced by the far less nutritive imported foods—and 
often at fantastic prices. For example, large quantities of maize were 
imported from Argentina a few years ago. It was of very poor quality 
(much of it weevily) and cost about three times as much as the locally 
grown grain. It is true that there was a drought at the time, but that 
alone did not account for the need to buy maize from overseas. 

There is no doubt whatever that excessive tobacco growing (despite 
the revenue it is bringing in—over {7 million last year) without due 
consideration for the production of food crops, is rapidly undermining 
the colony’s economic position in that it is seriously reducing its greatest 
asset, namely, soil fertility, which is its life; and life cannot be 
assessed in terms of L.S.D. Many do not realise why tobacco growing 
destroys soil fertility ; it is (apart from the huge quantity of indigenous 
timber needed as fuel for curing) because of the excessive quantities 
of chemical fertilisers required to make it a profitable business. It is 
not realised to what an enormous extent chemical fertilisers reduce 
fertility ; by destroying the micro-organic life in the soil they increase 
its poison content, which cannot be eliminated in the natural way. 
These things are merely stimulants as compared with natural manures ; 
one cannot continue to administer stimulants to living organisms 
without disastrous effects. 

The tobacco-growing industry in Southern Rhodesia, viewed super- 
ficially, is, of course, a boon and a blessing to the colony at the present 
time ; it has brought prosperity to many growers and has attracted 
many people with capital from overseas. But what of its effect upon 
future prosperity ? Can any industry which deliberately destroys the 
means of subsistence for coming generations be said to be truly prosper- 
ous ? Tobacco growing, as carried on to-day, is destroying the country’s 
natural resources as never before, and at such a pace that, if it continues, 
the prospects for future agricultural development will be very seriously 
reduced. 

As in many other countries to-day, extension of hydro-electric 
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‘power is a leading feature of the programme for the development of 
‘Southern Rhodesia. Power stations, big dams and irrigation schemes 
are generally regarded with much favour. But what is the real aim 
‘of these things and what do they eventually bring ? Mainly the ex- 
pansion of industry and commerce ; actually the two things which, 
misdirected, are the chief agents in the process of destroying present 
civilisation. This may sound pessimistic nonsense, but on careful in- 
vestigation it will be found perfectly true. Man ignores the forces of 
ynature (the cosmic forces) as manifested in trees and vegetation which, 
)if properly cared for, produce most of his essential needs—in fact far 


( 


}more than all the man-made factories in the world which produce so 
many things we do not want or would be better without. 
) What is most needed at the present time to consolidate Southern 
| Rhodesia’s position, hasten its development and improve its prospects 
f as a go-ahead country ? Surely it is an efficient labour supply. Is that 
labour to be black, white or coloured? The answer to that is, all three, 
| working towards a common goal. There must, however, be a greater 
+proportion of white (European) labour, skilled and unskilled, if the 
| European population is to dominate in leadership. 
. There is no sound biological reason why Europeans in Southern 
| Rhodesia cannot perform physical labour as they do in such countries 
as Australia and California, where climatic conditions are somewhat 
‘similar. But whatever the type of labour, let it be understood that un- 
less the natural resources of the colony are preserved with much more 
‘foresight and vigour than at present, before the end of this century 
there will probably not be enough fertile soil and water supplies to sup- 
port a population even as large as that of the present time. 
For some years there has been much talk of the inefficiency of the 
non-European labourer in Southern Africa ; his value as a worker has 
become greatly impaired by illness due to malnutrition. A prominent 
South African journal observed a few years ago that ‘“‘ he (the non- 
European worker) has become the victim of the most insidious and 
debilitating diseases.”’ To-day the position is little better in Southern 
Rhodesia ; the working native still suffers from various forms of mal- 
nutrition, due to wrong diet, especially to the increasing quantities 
of white bread and refined sugar which he is encouraged to eat. 
Here is an extract from a letter (by the writer) in the Manchester 

Guardian (October 26th, 1947) on this subject. 


Generally speaking, it is correct to say that all native workers in 
Southern Rhodesia suffer more or less from malnutrition. If evidence 
were needed there is plenty, but no “ proof”’ for this statement is 
needed ; a glance at the labourers on any farm or mine is enough. 
Here is an extract from a letter (to the writer) from a Government 
medical officer in Southern Rhodesia : 


... 1 can’t tell you how appalled I have been by the shockingly 
poor state of farm labourers in this area. The majority of them are 
literally starving. I have made strong representations about this 
repeatedly to the Medical Director and to our local Native Com- 
missioner. What is the hope for a minimum ration scale? The 
Government dare not force this issue for fear of losing the farmers’ 
vote. What a state of affairs ! 


From this it is evident that there is much room for improvement in 
the efficiency of the colony’s native labour by more suitable diet. 


According to the Secretary of the Federation of Rhodesian Industries 
(Mr. F. Gordon Harper), the development of the colony has been too 
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languid ; many people suffer from inertia and apathy. There is a great 
industrial future for Southern Rhodesia ; what is lacking, accordin 
to Mr. Harper, is energy and enthusiasm. “‘ People do as little as they, 
can,” he said, ‘and grab as much as they can.” In this respect 
however, there is perhaps little difference between the people of South 
ern Rhodesia and those of other countries to-day. In this country the 
‘ srabbing ”’ is certainly very evident (to the observant) in the presenti 
tobacco boom. The soil is being “‘ raped ”’ for all it can be made to 
produce in terms of money regardless of the consequences and irrespec- 
tive of the soil’s basic value for the future prosperity of the colony. 
The present gains in money revenue seem to obscure due consideration: 
of the losses which must inevitably result from the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the colony’s natural resources: Soil (by erosion) ; micro- 
organic life (by chemicals) ; indigenous timber (for fuel, when coal 
should be used)—all involved in the present mad scramble for wealth. 

Southern Rhodesia, in aiming at prosperity, is relying far too much 
upon imported foods (not to mention the over-mechanisation of 
agriculture). In no country can a healthy, virile population be main- 
tained without adequate supplies of home-grown food; yet this is 
precisely what this colony is trying to do. Dehydrated foods, including 
green vegetables, now form a large part of the regime in many house- 
holds ; this unnatural diet, together with the increasing consumption 
of imported, processed foods, such as breakfast cereals and baby foods, 
cannot fail to lower the standard of public health. 

The colony can produce all the cereal foods needed to rear healthy 
children, including the various millets, if not so much wheat and oats. 
One of the most wholesome, locally grown, foods is the groundnut, 
especially for children (if properly prepared) ; like cereals (taken whole) 
it provides the necessary phosphorised fats, in assimilable form, without 
which there is a tendency to nerve disorder. Processed cereals con- 
tain very little essential nutriment, and it is remarkable that so much 
inferior food of this sort is allowed to enter the colony—and all the 
more so with a medical man at the head of affairs! (Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, F.R.C.S.) 

What of health from the official viewpoint ? Medical statistics 
(not always a reliable indicator of a country’s health) show a low death 
rate compared with that of many other countries. In regard to so-called 
medical or health services the colony is well equipped ; there are 
magnificent hospitals, native clinics and plenty of good doctors; 
yet with all these things public health is not what it should be in a 
naturally so healthy climate, even allowing for such tropical diseases 
as malaria and bilharzia—now well under control in most places. 
The explanation must be sought in the way the people live. For ex- 
ample, there is far too much devitalised food eaten, and people travel 
too much by car, even for quite short distances, not using their legs 
sufficiently. One effect of the latter habit is tendency to heart disorder. 
When people surrender their bodies to mechanical motion, such as that 
of a motor-car, which does not originate in their own organism, the heart 
is deprived of much of its normal exercise and so tends to deteriorate. 
In such cases doctors, of course, give drugs which act on the heart 
(but, of course, not on the motor-car !) ; they fail to tackle the basic 
cause, as in most other cases of illness to-day. 

To sum up. Southern Rhodesia’s position to-day is, generally speak- 
ing, sound, and its prospects good, if not rosy. How long these 
advantages will last depends upon wise and firm leadership, especially 
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“developing natural resources of health and wealth by increasing 
‘ome-grown food supplies and reducing importation of the devitalised 
foods of commerce. The true wealth of any country can only be assessed 
“oy the number of healthy and prosperous people it can support—not 
‘oy its gold, coal or base metal deposits, but by its extent of fertile soil 
“and natural water supplies. 
tt 

" Southern Rhodesia. 


A 


G. C. WATSON. 


OLTAIRE : REBEL AND REFORMER. 


i MONG literary rebels Voltaire is for many reasons one of 
| At best known. He was a disturber of smug self-satisfaction. 
| He knew how fatal laziness of mind and stagnation of ideals 
ihwere. He wanted to provoke and he succeeded. He wrote an aston- 
lishing amount—poems, plays, histories, romances, pamphlets and 
‘letters. His prose is one of the glories of French literature but his real 
‘fame does not rest on his artistic genius. It was his personality, his 
istartling ideas and original arguments, that gained extraordinary 
‘currency in what became known as the age of Voltaire. His satire stung ; 
a wit cut his opponents to the quick. He was read and listened to by 
all. Blackened, cudgelled, imprisoned and exiled, he loathed sham and 
superstition. When in the last years of his life he had achieved inde- 
pendence and wealth he fought unsparingly for justice and against the 
joppressor. He never confused his own good fortune with that of others. 
| Born in Paris in 1694 the sickly infant was not expected to live and 
had to be hurriedly baptised. He died in his eighty-fifth year. The 
‘man who came to deny all miracles was a perpetual one in his own per- 
‘son. Never idle, when seriously ill he wrote verse instead of prose. As 
‘a man he was excitable and quarrelsome, with a shrewd and disciplined 
‘business mind ; yet he kept his many friends to the end. As he grew 
‘older his opinions became firmer but never changed direction. His 
boyhood was spent in the troubled closing years of Louis XIV’s reign. 
‘Voltaire’s was the temperament that inherits by reacting—first against 
his stern, elderly father, a dour Jansenist. The boy began his schooling 
at Port Royal and saw the college demolished, and the plough driven 
through the cemetery where lay its sainted dead. The youth had no 
liking for saints, but he came to hate persecution with a passion rooted 
in early memories. Voltaire entered the Jesuit College of Louis-le- 
Grand and had the best teachers. He was only twelve when he wrote 
a petition in verse to the King asking for a pension for an old soldier. 
Louis read it and granted the request. 

' Voltaire’s father tried to make a lawyer of him ; the boy rebelled 
and became a literary freelance in the fashionable circles of Paris. 
Despite quarrels between the peppery father and the young scapegrace 
the latter early began working hard at some of the great books produced 
later. Curiously, his first clash with the authorities was due to a mistake. 
A scurrilous satire on the Regent was foisted on him and the wrong 
poet was locked up for a year in the Bastille, where so many innocents 
were cast and forgotten until the Revolution. In prison he sketched 
the plot of his first play, Edipus, a stage success that made him famous, 
and wrote the earliest. version of The Henriade, in which he had the 
opportunity of expressing his hatred of fanaticism. Before any direct 
contact with England, he here revealed his humane sympathies by a 
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portrait of Queen Elizabeth, his praise of English political institutions 
and by boldly depicting the heroic Coligny and the massacre of Sti 
Bartholomew. This epic honoured Henry of Navarre, a tolerant king 
who wanted to be the father of all his people. 

In the early ’twenties Voltaire was known and had enemies. One hal 
of society was in his camp against the pompous J.-B. Rousseau, wha 
attacked the youth for his verses, whereupon Voltaire took the liberty, 
of doubting whether this Rousseau’s Ode to Posterity would ever reach 
its destination. By the end of 1725, Monsieur de Voltaire, as he now 
styled himself, was successful’and happy. The awakening was sudden | 
for one evening in brilliant company the stupid Rohan drawled at him 
the insult, ““M. de Voltaire... what is your name?” “M. Je 
Chevalier,” said Voltaire, ‘‘ the name I bear is not a great one, but at 
least I know how to bring it honour.” A few days later the Rohan 
cudgels left their mark. There was no official redress, and when it wes 
reported that Voltaire was seen skulking on the watch for the nobleman 
the authorities locked up the unreasonable poet and he was released 
only on condition that he left the country. A police officer conducted 
him to Calais and waited until the ship was well under way for Englanc. 
Voltaire had sent The Henriade on ahead for printing. In England a 
poem on toleration could give no offence. It was dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Queen Caroline. He had met Bolingbroke in France and 
carried introductions from Ambassador Horace Walpole. 

Bent on a first-hand study of English conditions Voltaire worked 
hard at the language. It is said that when he learned that “ plague ” 
had one syllable and “ ague ”’ two, he wished that the plague would 
take one half of the language and the ague the other. He met some of the 
greatest and was well received in literary circles. However, in an un- 
guarded moment, the snobbish playwright Congreve, having achieved 
his social ambition, begged Voltaire not to think of him as a writer 
but as a gentleman, whereupon Voltaire replied that he would not have 
taken the trouble to call on one who was only a gentleman. He appreci- 
ated British liberty under Parliamentary government but did not 
realise the benefit of a two-party system and was disconcerted by 
political bitterness. “I have heard it said that milord Marlborough 
was the biggest coward in the world.’’ But he soon wrote, “‘ In this 
country it is possible to use one’s mind freely and nobly without fear 
and cringing.’ In his account of sects in England, Voltaire meant to 
draw attention to the happy consequences of toleration. He says, 
‘An Englishman, being a free man, goes to heaven by the road of his 
choice. Had there been only one religion in England, its despotism 
would have been formidable : had there been only two, they would have 
cut each other’s throats ; but there are thirty and they live happy 
and at peace.’ He always spoke kindly of England after his three 
years’ exile and delighted in receiving English visitors until his death. 
He admired the dignity attaching in England to a business career and 
stressed the national value of commercial prosperity in cultural 
progress. 

There is much coffee-house talk in Voltaire’s brilliant English Letters. 
Their political and religious ideas gave offence to French absolute 
monarchy, but the keenest and most fearless of French minds had seen 
constitutional governments at work, some measure of toleration, 
aristocrats not hostile to new ideas, writers who were not outcasts 
and merchants not unhonoured. It is not known exactly when he left 
England, but he left it with an active concern for the happiness of others 
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i which he practised so assiduously from his model township of Ferney, 

‘Mand with the makings of a social reformer. His admiration for English 

: liberties was seen as an indirect attack on the established Church and 

|State in France. 

_ Voltaire later set out on other travels in quest of safety. He spent 

wo years in Potsdam with that fickle patron, Frederick of Prussia. 

}He fled from the chilly splendours of Potsdam: when “the orange 

had been squeezed, it was time to think of saving the skin.” His 

‘last long exile in or near Switzerland was a literary gain, for in Paris 

“he would have wasted in petty quarrels powers that belong to mankind. 

‘wThe stormy petrel’s last homing flight led him to die in Paris in 1778 

s the nation’s idol. 

i One of Voltaire’s merits is that he was one of the first scientific 

whistorians. He took infinite pains to collect original data and to weigh 

evidence, to study ways of life and the social institutions of civilisations. 

The love of research and his critical mind and unflagging energy, 

| no traditionally accepted views for fact, made him, in the opinion 

‘jof experts, the first modern historian. Yet he was a little too ready 

i/to reject all that offended his rationalism. But his faith in’ science, 

itincluding the physical sciences, and his love of humanity looked to 

‘liberty and intelligence for amendment in human affairs and in the 

ibmisery of the masses, for the abolition of torture and the cruelties of 
es of aggression. He faced facts and flung off the easy optimism of 

current philosophy. He scorned the view that all was for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. After the first Lisbon earthquake 
the authorities in Portugal had burnt a few heretics and Jews to appease 

) the powers-that-be, when a second earthquake destroyed what had 

| been left of the city. 

In that age of rabid and cruel superstition Voltaire remembered 

| that he had no sceptre but a pen. Assuredly, he said, there is order 

»everywhere. A stone in the bladder destroying life is an illustration of 

-causation and system. Lisbon was no more wicked than other cities: 

... and age has schooled my mind 

\ To share the common frailties of mankind. 

| The tale of Candide, an immortal narrative, was written. The hero 

/ is chased from his quiet chateau, kidnapped, survives war and shipwreck, 

| an earthquake and adventures in many lands, until his quest ends with 

(the cultivation of his own garden and the determination to make the 

best of a world that for the moment wags passably well. Candide is 

the Pilgrim of another progress ; Voltaire, the onlooker, sees its cruel 

_wrongs and uses his sword to pierce the breastplate of self-righteous- 

ness ; and above the battles we can catch his hymn to justice and his 

_kindly wisdom. ; 

' Voltaire’s finest qualities combined in his championship of the perse- 
cuted and of the wrongly tortured and condemned—cases like those of 
Calas, Sirven, Espinasse, Lally, Montbailli and La Barre. The Calas 
affair was the Dreyfus case of the eighteenth century. Through years 
of unwearying labour he sacrificed his leisure, work and wealth 
to support the ruined person’s family and secure the acquittal of dead 
and living victims of persecution. In the face of cruelty he felt 
that pity is the last insult ; his answer was reckless militancy, the devas- 
tating sword-play of his wit in the service of humanity. Soon, 
said André Maurois prophetically in 1939, ‘‘ a new Voltaire must write 
a new Candide about fanatics of a kind unknown at Ferney, hatching 
misery for mankind to-day.”’ 
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The older he grew, the more clearly sounded his cry, ‘‘ Crush the 
infamous,” by which he meant the spirit of intolerance, persecution 
superstition. We, too, have seen the infamous barring progress, liberty 
and enlightenment ; and the infamous was Voltaire’s lifelong enemy 
There are numerous acts of kindness towards the humblest individual: 
recorded of him: the orphaned descendant of Corneille ; actresses 
refused Christian burial or nervous in his dramas ; his tenants at Ferney 
where he did much to establish the Swiss watchmaking industry. Ever 
in his personal quarrels he was never the aggressor. Yet he could sting 
like an adder ; indeed, his lampoon on Fréron asserted that when the 
latter was bitten by a snake, the snake it was that died. I fear, however 
that not even his wit could shake the humourless self-complacency 
of a great artist and constructive thinker like J.-J. Rousseau, © 
Geneva, for when Voltaire received one of his discourses to prove that 
civilisation is the cause of all our ill, he replied that he was toc 
old now to return to the state of nature and to walk on all fours. Anc 
he accounted for the lamentations of Jeremiah by stating that the pre- 
phet foresaw that Lefranc de Pompignan would translate him intc 
bad verse. 

Voltaire had his blind spot. He was the complete extrovert, poles 
asunder from a mystic like Pascal, scientist and theologian. Yet 
he expressed the necessity of a God and opposed atheism as having 
no consoling hope for man. God for him is truth, with no attribute 
of anger or vindictiveness: His kindness and justice are unalter- 
able. He judges all by their resemblance to the perfect being and 
maintains that there have always been good priests. Judge all things, 
do good, and be, like Newton, humble in your confession of ignorance 
of what lies beyond reason and the senses. In the maturity of his 
Philosophic Dictionary he expressed the need of a God who speaks 
to mankind. This was the great work that formed the mind of libera! 
Europe. 

His last years saw him as the Squire of Ferney and the Innkeeper ot 
Europe. This wizard corresponded with kings and emperors and with 
the poorest. He had no repressions ; perhaps this helped to make him 
the world’s greatest journalist. Benjamin Franklin brought his grand- 
son to receive Voltaire’s blessing—‘‘ God and Liberty.” Voltaire was 
not perfect, but few have been more consistent in putting into practice 
his beautiful prayer for human brotherhood—no man was ever more 
sincere when he cried : 

Ye gods, exterminate from o’er the earth 
Whoever takes delight in human blood. 


He never mocked at those of good life. He was the first really warm 
friend of Britain among the great French writers. The old prejudices 
pass away as dust, removed by a breath of sane sympathy. About 
right action and the principles of judgment on finite life and its prob- 
lems, there has seldom spoken a more penetrating mind than Voltaire’s. 
He was a rebel and a great man, some of whose words have passed 
into the daily speech of the modern world. He saw that the hope ot 
man lies in the enlightened conscience. Lord Morley said, “‘ Humanity 
armed and alert, never slumbering and never wearying, moving like an 
ancient hero over the land to slay monsters, is the rarest of virtues and 
Voltaire is one of its master types.” 


The University of Tasmania, L. A. TRIEBEL. 


Hobart, Australia. 


WHY FORESTS ? 


ROM cradle to coffin we are surrounded by forest products. The 
| H toorboara: under our feet, the doors through which we pass, the 
stairs we climb, the roof-frames over our heads, the chairs in which 
we sit, our tables and chests, the handlés of the spades, forks and hoes 
fwith which we cultivate our food—all these things come from the 
forest. But what do the words “ forest ” and “ forestry ” mean for the 
mass of taxpayers? An answer to this question, prompted by the 
Government’s greatly increased expenditure on forestry, may resolve 
some popular misunderstandings. The old definition of a “ forest,” 

as forests used to be, has often been quoted : 
i A certain territorie of woody grounds and fruitfull pastures, priviledged 


for wild beasts and foules of forrest, chase, and warren, to rest and abide 
in, in the safe protection of the king, for his princely delight and pleasure. 


|The best modern definition of “ forestry ”’ is perhaps Mr. W. E. Hiley’s : 


Forestry is the art of growing trees for the production of timber and 
other woodland products. ... Like agriculture, forestry is an industrial 
use of land. 


. And there, in the difference of outlook or emphasis, is the core of 
popular misunderstanding. For the man-in-the-street (and the vast 
;majority of our population is urban) the word “‘ forest ”’ conjures up 
ithe old, romantic picture of great spreading oak trees and grassy 
+glades in which deer feed. The timber required for cradles, coffins 
hand all the rest was merely an accidental product. 

| While oak for naval construction was the country’s first need, the 
| old-style forest was well enough, for the spreading oaks yielded huge 
main timbers and plenty of curved and crooked “ knee” timbers. But 
the Battle of Hampton Roads in 1862, by proving the superiority of 
) ironclads, changed the whole character of naval architecture. This 
elementary point—that oak is no longer the prime vital need that it 
| was from (say) 1562 to 1862 has not yet been fully grasped. The 
,modern development of industry, and of mining in particular, has 
,caused softwoods (from coniferous trees) to become increasingly 
important, and by 1938 the country’s timber consumption was divided 
, between 94 per cent. softwoods or conifer timber and a mere 6 per cent. 
, hardwoods. Further, of all the timber which we used, less than 5 per 
. cent. was home-grown. Yet twenty years earlier, before the end of 
the first world war, pitprops had to be recognised as the nation’s 
number one timber need, the same kind of vital necessity that oak 
had been in the days of wooden warships. Forest planting between 
_the wars was therefore directed first to the production of pitprops, 
‘and second to the production of other softwood timber. This policy 
“was the more necessary and convenient because it had been decided 
| that forestry should not in this country compete with agriculture for 
the better soils (when the Forest Authority has acquired land of inter- 
“mediate quality there have often been bitter complaints from the 


| farming interests) and the only trees which would yield crops of useful 

timber when grown on the poorer soils were the conifers. 

_ Those were, and perhaps still are, the two chief factors governing the 

production of timber in Britain—the outstanding need for softwoods 

and the relative poverty of the soil available. But there were also minor ~ 
complications. For example, pitprops could not be grown “ economic- 
ally” more than 100 miles from the mines where they were to be used. 


Even local prejudices about particular species of timber must be 
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reckoned with. And the whole picture is shadowed or lighted by 
number of imponderables—influences likely to be of great importance 
but whose future significance cannot yet be calculated with any kin 
of precision. An obvious example is atomic energy. The special import} 
ance of pitprops flows from their place in the complex of power pro) 
duction. But who can calculate what will be the resources of atomi¢ 
power (or hydro-electric power, for the matter of that) a mere twenty 
years hence, and who can use any more assured word than “ guess © 
about the need for mining timber in the years 1990-2000 ? * | 

Again, though the world is eating into its forests, vast areas still 
remain, and it is almost impossible to foresee how far the problems 03 
extraction and transport from the less accessible and hitherto un; 
exploited forests will be solved, or how much timber the producing 
countries (especially Canada and Russia) may be able and willing tc 
sell to Britain. The present indications are that there will be little ta 
spare, because the producer-countries’ development of their timber 
industries and timber needs will more than keep pace with any increasé 
in production. 

Yet again, no one can foretell the future uses of timber. As timber 
is superseded for one purpose it is developed for use in another ; there 
may fifty years hence be no timber telegraph poles and no timbet 
railway sleepers, but at the same time a great proportion of the country 
food or clothing might come from timber. Incidentally, “ super- 
cession ’’ is sometimes more apparent than real. Though warships are 
now chiefly of steel, a 10,000-ton cruiser requires 2,000 tons of timber. 
The difficulties of prevision and provision for this uncertain future may 
be better appreciated if the times for timber production are considered. 
It would be approximately true to give 40 to 50 years as the average 
rotation for the growing, on the poorer soils, of trees required primarily 
for mining timber ; spruce grown chiefly for pulping might be ready a 
little sooner—say 30 to 40 years; most softwoods for building, and beech 
for furniture and other various employments, 70 to go years ; oak 130 
to 180 years. 

Foresters might well long for the aid of seers to advise what they 
should be planting now. At the moment, however, the two most 
likely future developments of timber utilisation seem to be based on 
pulpwood and cellulose (for which small or medium-sized spruce is the 
best timber) and the plywood industry, which uses a variety of timbers, 
including beech, sycamore and birch. 

The usefulness of birch is specially noteworthy. Hitherto regarded 
as of little value or as a tiresome weed in the home forests, birch will 
grow almost anywhere and is a partial exception to the general rule that 
only softwoods can be produced on poor soils. Birch grows quickly ; 
it is a soil-improver ; and it is almost immune from the attacks o! 
rabbits—which last quality appeals to the working forester who may 
sometimes feel that his life consists largely of war with rabbits. Further. 
birch is liked by the sentimental country-loving townsman. 

Sycamore’s chief use, hitherto, has been for turnery (mangle-rollers, 
rolling pins, wooden tableware) and for furniture. Beech has long been 
a most useful timber, but it is now so scarce that this country has been 

* The atom bomb may have reduced the importance of what are called strategic 
reserves of standing timber, which could count for little in a war lasting less than twelve 
months. Future forest policy might thus be less concerned about building up stocks fo: 
a possible “‘ national emergency ”’ (as during the inter-war period) and rather moré 


with long-term conservation and development plans, in water-catchment areas anc 
elsewhere. 
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“jamable, during the past two years, to meet even the modest needs of 
Nhe makers of women’s shoe heels. Since beech trees are also popular 

‘avourites, because of their obvious beauty, the news that beech is now 
deing planted in greater quantities will be welcome. But beech cannot 
4 de used in all the situations where the holiday-maker would like to see 
_)t, for it is not truly a pioneer : that is, beech can seldom be planted to 
“advantage in places where no trees have been before. This means, 


Ay 


n effect, that it can be used, in suitable situations, for re-afforestation, 
jout not in afforestation unless it has a-‘‘ nurse.”’ 
Some other insufficiently known peculiarities of other forest trees 
“ymerit a word in passing. Oak, the romantic and most-loved of trees, is 


‘planted by the Forestry Commission in suitable places, and it is likely 
“that a greater proportion of oak will be planted in the near future 
‘™because war-time fellings have left available for re-afforestation many 
“old woodland sites, on superior soil—quite different from the poor 
‘soil’on which Britain’s newly made forests are located. We need 
“more high-quality oak, but to plant oak on poor ground is waste of time 
‘land money. The point can scarcely be over-emphasised : despite the 
‘war and the general shortage of timber, this country still has a surplus 
a low-grade oak, the result of ill-judged and badly sited plantings after 
‘ithe Napoleonic wars. 

' Oak has been called slow-growing but the term is merely relative. 
“As a rough guide, it may be said that oak in a suitable situation should 
}grow in height an average of a foot a year for its first sixty years. There- 
‘after, growth is slower. For more general use, an even rougher guide 
“to other species may serve. Most fast-growing timber trees in this 
(country should average about two feet a year, more or less, for their 
*first thirty or forty years. Though this category of quick-growers con- 
‘sists chiefly of conifers, it includes also birch and ash. And since conifers 
are commonly considered to be our fastest-growing trees, it may be 
worth adding that the first place of all for height growth is in fact held 
| by a hardwood genus—the poplars. Some hybrid poplars have grown 
‘over ten feet in a good year, and an average of five feet a year over 
several years during the earlier stages is not uncommon. Incidentally, 
! the allied family of willows includes the quickest true timber-producer : 
ithe best cricket bats are made from the wood of trees between ten and — 
twenty years old. 

Forestry is like a wild wood, full of attractive by-ways, such as curious 
‘utilisations and unexpected figures, which invite diversion from the 
/main roads; bat willows may be interesting but they are of trivial 
-account beside the chief conifers, which are the most important, the 
least known and the most criticised of trees. The uninformed opposition 
| to conifers is based chiefly on conservatism and dislike of the unfamiliar, 
for large blocks of conifers were until recently relatively uncommon in 
most parts of England. Britain has only one indigenous conifer of 
importance as a timber producer : the Scots pine, often called Scotch 
fir. This species has been much planted, especially on thin soils or 
where rainfall is relatively low, as in the eastern half of the country. 
Similar, but with longer needles and grey rather than orange-red bark, 
‘is the Corsican pine, which tends to grow rather more quickly and to 
give heavier yields per acre. 

The two chief spruces are the Norway from Europe and the Sitka 
from Western North America. The Norway spruce is the familiar 
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Christmas tree, and it is an alien only because of an accident of geo-, 
graphy or natural history. It used to grow here before the Ice Age, 
but soon after the ice moved back Britain became separated from th 
mainland of Europe—before the land had been fully re-colonised by, 
what may be called the continental vegetation. The Sitka spruce, 
which has stiffer and sharper needles, blue on the underside, promises 
to be the larger and the more useful species, but as it is somewhat 
frost-tender and requires plenty of rain, its chief future lies on the 
western half of the island. It forms, in fact, a rough counterpart to the 
pines on the east. Sitka spruce is a tree of outstanding importance partly 
because of the likely pulpwood/cellulose development already mentioned. 

The European and Japanese larches are not usually distinguished 
from one another by the casual observer. The Japanese larch, though 
slightly coarser, has some qualities which the European lacks, and i: 
is now the more widely planted. It has been described as “our fastest-- 
growing conifer”? but the primacy might be disputed. The hybrid! 
larch, a cross between the European and Japanese, promises well bu: 
its future cannot yet be forecast. It would be impossible to commen?: 
on all the conifers which ‘“‘ have possibilities ’’ as economic timber’ 
trees in Britain but at least six others (all from Western North America} 
must have a passing mention. The fast-growing Douglas fir and the 
western red cedar (Thuya plicata—not a Cedrus but the source of the 
so-called cedar shingles) have already proved valuable. Then there 
are the two sequoias, one commonly called the Wellingtonia and the 
other (S. sempervirens, which yields much the better timber) famous as 
the tall redwood of California. And lastly the beautiful feathery 
western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), relatively little-known outside 
forestry circles but now being planted in increasing numbers, and the 
American silver fir (Abzes grandis), which has generally superseded 
the European silver fir, since the latter has suffered very severely from 
insect pests. 

The hopeful picture of new trees prospering in forests expanded or 
newly planted with the aid of enlarged forestry grants must be seen 
against the background of timber needs, figures for which might daunt 
any optimist. One mile of British railway needs the produce of three 
acres of forest for its sleepers, which must be renewed every ten or 
fifteen years. Pre-war newsprint consumption, for daily papers alone, 
meant the clearing of between 500 and 1,000 acres of forest a day. 
Evidently Britain cannot produce all the timber she consumes. But 
whereas in the past she has grown barely 5 per cent. of her requirements, 
the home forests should in the future produce, on a conservative com- 
putation, 35 per cent.—say a full third of her needs in peace-time and 
all her needs for three or four years in such an emergency as war. First, 
however, the forest area must be expanded from a nominal 3 million 
acres to a real 5 million, and the general standard of sylviculture must 
be vastly improved. It has been estimated that the country’s private 
woodlands, which yielded about 95 per cent. of the war-time fellings, 
produced only a quarter or a fifth of what they would have done if 
they had been scientifically tended by skilled foresters. There have been 
suggestions that Britain, which sacrificed over 100 million of her trees 
in the first three years of the war, now plans to grow too many trees. 
Space limitations forbid an examination of the anti-forests thesis, but 
it may be relevant to note that Britain is, as to proportion of forest to 
her whole land area, the worst-forested country in Europe, and that, 
if the present programme (spread over fifty years) is realised, she will 
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‘still have rather less than ro per cent. of her total acreage devoted to 
is ta production. This figure may be compared with Germany’s 
27 per cent. and France’s 19 per cent.—both figures being pre-war. 
1} In conclusion, another glance at the esthetic or amenity side of 
‘what may be termed “the new forestry,” since the man-in-the- 
“street will continue to judge forests by their looks. Bad mistakes were 
‘made, and unsightly layouts were perpetrated in the first fifteen years 
‘lof State forestry (say 1919-34) but there has in recent years been a 
‘great improvement and more attention is now paid to “ amenity.” 
i two or three major points should be faced and accepted. First, 
‘'the outside boundary of a hillside plantation may be made to conform 
‘Ito the skyline or the contours of the hills, but within the forest the 
‘'trees must, for reasons of cultivation and easy extraction, be planted 
hin straight rows. The commonly disliked appearance of rows gradually 
‘fades (usually between the twelfth and twenty-fifth years) as the trees 
‘| erow up. Secondly, nearly all forests which consist chiefly of trees 
'/under twenty-five years of age tend to be dull to people who have no 
'!detailed or technical interest in them, and a large proportion of young 
‘forests is an obvious corollary of fairly rapid forest expansion. The 
|| dullness of youth is cured by time. 
‘| Thirdly, persons who dislike modern forestry might try cultivating 
‘'a fresher and more intelligent vision. To fault a twentieth-century 
‘conifer forest for being unlike a traditional oak forest is much like 
‘} saying, “‘ I don’t like these greengages because their flavour is unfamiliar 
‘| and quite different from that of the strawberries to which I am accus- 
|} tomed,” or “I don’t like St. Paul’s Cathedral because it is different 
from Salisbury.’’ Much of the expressed hostility to forestry comes 
| from the reputed intelligentsia, whose members ought to avoid errors 
| on this plane. 

A modern forest, with its orderly and regular verticals soaring up- 
wards, has its own stately and classic beauty, quite different from the 
obvious charms of the natural or romantic wild wood. The day may 
well come when sensitive people will blush for their former blindness 
which encouraged such apologetic disguises and shamefaced compro- 
mises as the planting of roadside forest boundaries with “ ornamental ”’ 
trees. In the meantime, critics might be a shade less arrogant in their 
hostility to the home forests. The difficult virtue of humility could 
perhaps be cultivated by meditation on words written some ten years 
ago by the then Professor of Forestry at Oxford: ‘‘ There are few 
civilised countries in which forestry is so backward, and in which 
forest sense is so lacking, as Britain.” J. D. U. Warn. 


AUTHORS IN THEIR LETTERS. 


| WF you want to get to know an author, read his books, say the 
[iterery critics. By this they mean that most authors insert into 
their books so much of their own thoughts and feelings that it is 
not difficult to build up an accurate composite picture of an author’s 
personality. It does not require much reading of the novels of Charles 
Dickens to deduce that their author had a passionate hatred of in- 
justice and oppression. Almost any novel by Tolstoy or Dostoevsky is 
permeated by their personal philosophic attitude to life. The writings 
of Shelley or Mary Webb reveal a profound hatred of cruelty to animals, 
those of Dean Swift and Sydney Smith a formidable aptitude for 
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savage satire. Wordsworth’s poetry is flavoured with a pomposity) 
which, we learn from his contemporaries, was very much a part of his: 
personality. There is some useful detective work to be, done in thatt 
way, and yet it is possible to emerge with the picture still incomplete. . 
For an author writes his books for publication, and he would be very’ 
inhuman if he did not sometimes refrain from wearing his heart on the: 
printed page. There is the exception, of course : a writer like Rousseau, 
who attempted a minute exposure of his personal life in his Confessvons} 
—an attempt followed in modern times by John Cowper Powys in his: 
Autobiography, and by the American, Henry Miller, in his books; 
Tropic of Cancer and Tropic of Capricorn. 

The exception proves the rule, and the rule which will be found most: 
rewarding, if you really want to get to know an author, is to read his | 
letters. There is a certain natural intimacy about letter-writing that 
encourages self-revelations and confessions. In writing a book am 
author invariably does so with one eye on his public—in letters he car 
express himself freely. Letters of Britain’s great authors have beer 
preserved for many hundreds of years, but it is only in the last 
two centuries that such letters have been systematically collected 
and edited—by relatives, friends and biographers—and subsequently 
published in volume form. It is now possible to read the letters of most 
of the leading writers of the nineteenth century, either in individual 
volumes or at least as a section in an omnibus volume of letters. 
And to read any of them is almost always to be surprised and delighted 
(or disappointed) at coming across some new facet of character. 

Who, for instance, smiling at the satires and verse witticisms of 
Thomas Hood, would suspect that all his life the poet was struggling 
with illness? Little of his misery is allowed to permeate his public 
writings—indeed, in his more serious work the concern is always for 
others, as in his famous Song of the Shirt, written out of indignation 
at the conditions of textile workers. Yet Hood’s own son wrote, in a 
memorial volume, that his family could seldom enjoy his various 
comic publications simply because there were too many memories of 
illness and anxiety associated with their creation. And Hood himself, 
in a letter to a friend, Dr. Eliot, in 1837, referring to a new edition of 
his Comic Annual, commented, “‘ But who would think of such a 
creaking, croaking, blood-spitting wretch being the Comic?”’ In 
some of his letters to his wife Hood admits to some of his physical 
sufferings, which must often have been terrible, yet even so an impish 
touch breaks through. There is braveness and nobility in one of his 
last letters, written to a Dr. Moir in 1845 : 


God Bless you and yours, and good-bye. I drop these few lines, as in 
a bottle from a ship water-logged, and on the brink of foundering, being 
in the last stage of dropsical debility ; but though suffering in body, 
serene in mind. So without reversing my union-jack, I await my last 
lurch. Till which, believe me, dear Moir, THomas Hoop. 


The letters of William Blake often give a practical picture of his way 
of living which could not be found in his published writings. In a 
letter to his friend and patron, Thomas Butts, in 1803 he gives an 
exciting account of a quarrel with a soldier in his front garden which 
led to the poet being arrested and tried (and acquitted) on a trumped- 
up charge of high treason. Blake’s letters are consistent with his 
other writings, however, in that they reflect the same rather charming 
certainty of his work’s importance. In another letter to Butts, referring 
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to a new “ sublime allegory ” which he has just completed, he concludes 
\) that he may safely praise it, “since I dare not pretend to be any other 
; than the secretary ; the authors are in Eternity. I consider it as the 
.| Srandest poem that this world contains.’”’ In a letter to John Flaxman 
in 1800 Blake grandly describes the experience of settling in a country 
cottage at Felpham in Sussex as follows: ‘“‘ Heaven opens here on all 
| Sides her golden gates : her windows are not obstructed by vapours ; 
)| Voices of celestial inhabitants are more distinctly heard and their 
;, forms more distinctly seen ; and my cottage is also a shadow of their 
;, houses.” And he proceeds to comment : 


Iam more famed in heaven for my works than I could well conceive. 
In my brains are studies and chambers filled with books and pictures 
of old, which I wrote and painted in ages of eternity before my mortal 
| life ; and those works are the delight and study of archangels. Why, 
then, should I be anxious about the riches and fame of mortality ? 
Bue Lord our Father will do for us and with us according to His divine 
will. 


|, Whatever one may think of Blake’s work and ideas, it is impossible 
not to recognise from such letters that he was a man completely sincere 
in his beliefs. 
| Most poets seem to have enjoyed, and excelled at, letter-writing. 
_We can learn a great deal more of the personalities of Byron, Shelley 
and Keats, for example, from their letters than from their poems. 
| Shelley, in particular, poured himself out in letters, and Matthew 
| Arnold estimated that finally the letters would be valued more highly 
than the poems. To read the letters is to participate in all the more 
colourful episodes of a colourful life, for somehow Shelley manages to 
| make every incident come alive. “ She is no longer mine ! She abhors 
_me as a sceptic, as what she was before ! Oh, bigotry ! I cannot avoid 
feeling every instant as if my soul was bursting . . . ’—such is the tone 
of an early letter to his life-long friend, Hogg, bemoaning the end of his 
love affair with his cousin Harriet Grove. He goes on to describe how 
he slept with a loaded pistol and some poison by his bed, but fortunately 
wiser thoughts capped his youthful emotionalism. Anyway, it was not 
long before in another letter to Hogg he was full of new excitement 
about his runaway marriage to Harriet Westbrook. “ We shall have 
£200 a year ; when we find it run short, we must live, I suppose, upon 
love !| Gratitude and admiration, all demand that I love her forever.” 
But it was not to be. Another letter, sent in homage to the then un- 
known William Godwin, author of Political Justice, brought him into 
acquaintance not only with Godwin but with his daughter Mary, 
and with her he eloped in 1814. Thereafter Shelley was a prolific 
correspondent ; in particular with the novelist Thomas Love Peacock, 
‘to whom he wrote a series of vivid accounts of travels in Italy, and 
with his wife, Mary Shelley. It is in his letters to the latter that he 
gives one of the most interesting accounts of his stay with Byron in 
Italy, of the plan for starting with Byron and Leigh Hunt a new 
quarterly, The Liberal : Verse and Prose from the South, and of the last 
events leading up to his death. 

Like Shelley, Keats was a natural and gifted letter-writer, and much 
of what is known of the poet’s tragically short life has emerged from his 
letters. These reveal many sides of his character, such as his refusal 
to allow himself to accept the help of more established writers in shaping 
his own work. In a letter to his friend J. H. Reynolds in 1818 he 
vowed that he had never written a single line of poetry with the least 
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shadow of public thought ; and in several other letters to the same: 
friend Keats makes statements about his poetic aims which are essen-- 
tial to a clearer understanding of his poetry. His passionate attach-- 
ment to Fanny Brawne (‘‘I can bear to die—I cannot bear to leave: 
her. There is nothing in the world of sufficient interest to divert me? 
from hera moment.... If I had any chance of recovery, this passion) 
would kill me”), his devoted nursing of his dying brother Tom, his; 
friendships with Reynolds, Joseph Severn and many other gifted! 
artists, his unease in the presence of women (“‘ When I am among; 
women, I have evil thoughts, malice, spleen; I cannot speak or’ 
be silent ; I am full of suspicions and therefore listen to nothing ; I am) 
in a hurry to be gone’’) : these and a dozen other fascinating glimpses: 
of varying elements in the poet’s character emerge from his letters. 
They would be discovered less easily in his published works. 

It would seem natural for novelists to express themselves well as. 
letter-writers. This is very evident in the letters of Charles Dickens, 
which are full of excellent descriptions. Nevertheless, it is a curious 
fact that in the case of Dickens something seems to be missing from his 
letters. One has the impression that he has become so used to playing 
a part for the benefit of the public that it carries through even into his 
correspondence ; nor should it be forgotten that towards the end of his 
life he must have been well aware that his letters would one day be 
published as widely as his other work. He was by no means a happy 
man, but the true cause of this is only hinted at, never squarely 
revealed, in his letters. 

Charlotte Bronté, on the other hand, unfolds in her letters, as if 
chapter by chapter, a theme as tragic and enthralling as any of her 
novels—the whole incredible story of the Bronté family. In the space 
of about six months she witnessed the deaths of her brother and her 
two sisters. 


I cannot forget Emily’s deathday ; it becomes a more fixed, a darker, 
a more frequently recurring idea in my mind than ever. It was very 
terrible. She was torn, conscious, panting, reluctant, though resolute, 
out of a happy life. But 7 wall not do to dwell on these things. 


In that letter to a friend in April 1849 is contained not only an illu- 
minating piece of information about Emily but a significant reflection 
on Charlotte’s own character. That determined unsentimental resolu- 
tion to go on with life, to push away the haunting thoughts, was typical 
of the most practical and down-to-earth of the Bronté sisters. That she 
was extremely practical emerges clearly from her letters, particularly 
in her firm and businesslike dealings with publishers and critics. From 
the latter she was ever ready to accept advice, but was not afraid to 
administer a rebuke when necessary. ‘‘ I can be on my guard against 
my enemies, but God deliver me from my friends ! ” was the note she 
sent to George Lewes after he had given what she considered an unfair 
review of Shirley in the Edinburgh Review. 

Lewes was also the correspondent of another famous woman novelist, 
George Eliot, but in that case the communication deepened and led 
to a lasting relationship. It was with his encouragement that she wrote 
all her best books. Because she held very strong views about the inde- 
pendence of women, and publicly announced her intention of ignoring 
the marriage laws, she faced the full force of Victorian criticism. But 
ae sincerity can be felt in this extract from a letter to Mrs. Bray in 
1855: 


I 
ll 
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ith Light and easily broken ties are what I neither desire theoretically, 


nor could live for practically. Women who are satisfied with such ties 
do not act as I have done. That any unworldly, unsuperstitious person, 
who is sufficiently acquainted with the realities of life can pronounce 
my relation to Mr. Lewes immoral, I can only understand by remem- 
bering how subtle and complex are the influences that mould opinion. 
... Weare leading no life of self-indulgence, except indeed, that, being 
happy in each other, we find everything easy. 


Two other gifted women letter-writers, both married to famous 
authors, were Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
‘The love letters exchanged between the Brownings reveal, tenderly, 
)Mrs. Browning’s fulfilment and happiness. From the time of her 


\|marriage she seemed to emerge into a fuller person, and their travels 


‘inspired her to write many fascinating descriptions of life and people 


s}abroad. Here is her pen-picture of another woman novelist, George 
} : Sand : ; 


if She seems to live in the abomination of desolation, as far as regards 


society-crowds of ill-bred men who adore her, a genoux bas, betwixt a 
puff of smoke and an ejection of saliva—society of the ragged red, 
diluted with the low theatrical. She herself was so different, so apart, 
so alone in her melancholy disdain. I was deeply interested in that poor 
woman. ,I felt a profound compassion for her. I did not mind much 
even the Greek, in Greek costume, who tutoyéd her, and kissed her I 
believe, so Robert said—or the other vulgar man of the theatre, who went 
down on his knees and called her “ sublime.” Caprice d’amitié, she said 
with her quiet, gentle scorn. A noble woman under the mud, be 
certain. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle has been described by many critics as one of the 
best correspondents the English language has ever produced. Although 
she did not write or publish books herself, her collected letters make up 
volumes far more entertaining and penetrating than many works by 
recognised authors. They range from tenderness to satire, humour to 
passionate dejection. They are always alive, whether describing her 
life among Scottish high society—or the night she was startled wide 
awake by the sound of her husband falling out of bed (“ What could 
I think but that he had got up ill, and fallen down in a fit ? I threw 
myself out of bed, tore open the door and began to run upstairs. But 
my legs got paralysed ; I leant against the wall and screamed. In 
answer to my scream came Mr. C.’s voice, calling out quite jolly, 
“It’s nothing, my dear !_ Go back to your bed.”) Her letters paint a 
picture of the domestic life of a man of literature that has seldom been 


_ surpassed for vividness and good humour. Equally interesting are 


Carlyle’s own letters. So, too, picking at random, are the chatty letters 


- of Edward FitzGerald, translator of the Rubdiydt, the breezy epistles 


of Captain Marryat, author of Mr. Midshipman Easy and other classics 
of sea life, and the polished, sophisticated letters of de Quincey and 
Charles Lamb. Delving among these and the letters of other writers 
of the nineteenth century,one gains a delightfully jumbled-up, intimate, 
sometimes racy and always unexpected glimpse of the life of those 
times. Let us hope that the habit of publishing collected letters will 
persist, so that in the letters of such giants as D. H. Lawrence, HG: 
Wells, Bernard Shaw, Aldous Huxley, Sean O’Casey, and other 
twentieth-century authors, we may capture the same vivid and un- 
conventional glimpse of our own times. 
DENYS VAL BAKER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE WHITE MAN AND His BURDEN. 
I looked as if the white man had lost his famous burden ; and the 


“burden,” as it were, although it sounds topsy-turvy, had been 

finally emancipated. The case of Seretse Khama is a true exception 
that proves the rule ; for it is no exception at all when closely examined! 
It does not constitute a reversion to the old order. On the contrary, the 
difficulty arose not out of any attempt at a hark-back to the old but 
out of the rapid march of events towards the new state of affairs. Al 
white woman crossed the old line, the line being not yet quite obliter- 
ated. Seretse Khama, crossing the line in the opposite direction, 
graduated at Balliol and took with him to his Bamangwato tribe no 
only an Oxford degree but a white wife as well ; and he “ got away with 
it’ to such a tune that his tribe, though at first hesitant and puzzled, 
decided still to accept him as prospective Chief, white wife and all. 
But his wife is with child. What is to be the position of that child ini 
relation to the succession ? Is it likely that the Bamangwato followers 
of Seretse will change their attitude when presented with a successor’ 
of mixed blood ? Will a new feud be added to the old feuds ? And is the: 
British Government’s still operative responsibility for the maintenance: 
of order in the land to nip the potential disorder in the bud ? 

Those questions have caused a deal of disorder at Westminster. A. 
Government solution, illustrative more of the Government’s confusion 
than of anything else, seeks to gain time by exiling Seretse for five years, 
during which time there is at any rate a chance of something turning 
up to rescue. H.M. Government from its embarrassment. The White 
Paper (Cmd. 7193) presented to Parliament by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office on March 22nd last set out at length the Government’s 
reasons for not recognising Seretse Khama : reasons which amount to 
nothing more than this, that Seretse by his rash and unsuitable marriage 
has shown himself “ unmindful of the interests of his tribe and of his 
public duty,” and might thereby again split the tribe, the likelihood of 
such misfortune being increased both by the tribe’s bad record for 
feuds and by the tribe’s initial reaction against the marriage. But the 
argument was lame and uncertain. The tables are indeed turned. It is 
the white man who needs help and guidance. 

Seretse has cut a dashing figure, and was received enthusiastically 
when he flew back to Africa after his talks with the British Government. 
As a parting shot before leaving London he wrote a polished letter to 
The Times, which was published in the edition of March 24th, defending 
himself with confident and telling argument against what he took to 
be an injustice, and carrying the argument into the enemy’s territory 
with a challenge thus neatly expressed: ‘‘ The questions which the 
British people have to ask themselves are: ‘Is our conscience clear 
over the whole event ? Have we allowed expediency to prevail over 
political integrity ?” Upon these answers alone is greatly dependent 
morally and politically Britain’s future status as the mother country 
of the Commonwealth.” The really interesting thing that emerges from 
this quaint episode—it may fairly be called quaint in the sense that it 
reminds one of an old order that is passing—is precisely that new 
challenge presented by the coloured to the white man. For though an 
order is passing it is by no means yet clear what is to take its place. 

It happens in the upheaval of the times through which we are passing 
that as the coloured peoples drive ahead into freedom they find a new 
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tyranny waiting to trap them. The peoples of Asia are as yet more 
exposed to the menace than are those of Africa. The real interest of the 
Seretse case is not whether the backward coloured people are to be 
fully independent of the civilised white man who formerly controlled 
their development (mainly to the coloured man’s advantage) but 
whether, having thrown off that control and being taken, as it were, on 
the hop, the emancipated people are to be promptly trapped by the 
blizzard of Communist tyranny now sweeping over the world. 

: 


THE NEW MENACE. 


During the half century now nearing completion there have emerged 
two main tendencies in the crisis of the civilisation that of old radiated 
(from Europe. They are contradictory and mutually destructive. First, 
Beealting directly from the war of 1914-18, the cause that was sum- 
jmarised in the slogan “‘ self-determination’’ of peoples started the 
Hashion of independence for the small States which were formerly used 
jas pawns in Great Power rivalry and for the colonial peoples fo merly 
whelped and guided, but incidentally in some degree exploited, in the 
material field of Great Power prosperity. Second, as the result of the 
‘second great war, the clock was in danger of being put back several 
centuries by the launching of a Communist attempt at the enslavement 
of peoples, great and small alike, under a system of tyranny not before 
jequalled in its crudity, cruelty and spiritual degradation. The first 
‘of those movements, given currency in President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, in particular Points 5 and 14, was given its machinery in the 
‘Covenant of the League of Nations (Articles 22 and 23) and was given 
further fillip in the trusteeship provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations (Chapters 12 and 13) a generation later. That movement has 
continued to make headway, and has been stirred into a greater 
momentum by the challenge of the second movement launched from 
Moscow. In 1950 the rival forces have established the central issue in 
world affairs : whether the peoples of the world are to move forward 
to greater freedom, dignity and spiritual fulfilment or backwards into 
a condition of brutish servitude the like of which has not fallen within 
human experience. 

When the second war ended there were some 600,000,000 people 
in the world—nearly a third of the human race—who were subject 
in greater or lesser degree to foreign rule. During the following 
five years two-thirds of that number, namely, the peoples of India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Jordan, Burma, Ceylon, Israel and Indonesia, 
have become self-governing. The “self-determination ” movement 
has developed at great speed. But the rival movement from Moscow 
has moved faster. The peoples of Eastern Europe—of the three Baltic 
‘States (Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia) and of Poland, Roumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany—as well as the teeming 
millions of China have been enslaved ; the tide of invasion laps the 
borders of Tibet and Indo-China and threatens the whole of South-East 
Asia. Even in those parts of the world not submerged—the American 
continent, Western Europe, Africa and the British Commonwealth— 
Communist pressure seeps up from below in the form of “ unofficial 
or political strikes and in other forms of organised subversion. The 
two currents clash head-on. ; 

While the former British Empire transforms itself into a common- 
wealth of free peoples, and thus provides the chief spectacle in the 
contemporary evolution into independence, the counter-surge towards 
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tyranny swells into a flood not only in the lands of the backward people} 
but in Europe itself, battering against the frontiers of Italy and thi 
western half of Germany. It has already succeeded in causing upheava4 
and disorder in the West. The Roman Catholic Church is inescapably 
caught up in the disorder. The See of Rome itself is not far distan: . 
from the cockpit of Venezia Giulia, where the forces of Communism 
orthodox Russian and unorthodox Jugoslav alike, make their bid upor 
the traditional citadel of Christianity. In both Italy and France the 
so-called trade unions are infested by-fifth-column Communists whe 
are tireless in their routine of riot and subversive mischief. In this 
whirlpool of opposing tendencies, the one towards the independence 9 
nations and peoples, the other towards their further and even tota 
subjection, the colonial peoples find themselves trapped between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. They are not yet fully competent in self- 
government, yet they rush towards the goal and expose themselves, b 
their incidental discontent, to the Communist menace which, thoug 
they do not see it, is the threatened negation of all their aspirations. 

In a mad world—for the world in realist truth is at this time mad, 
driven mad by the unbearable horror of two world wars—the crazies 
feature is the use made of the distress by Communist propaganda.. 
The Moscow spider says in effect to the bewildered fly : ““ You want to 
be free : come into my parlour.”’ And in they go, or at least seer 
disposed to be going. Hunger and adversity do cloud the intelligence 
of backward peoples ; and there is no more cold-blooded a device for the 
seducing of beclouded minds than the disguised offer of prison held out: 
by the Cominform as the solution of all their difficulties. When on 
March 5th last Lord Boyd Orr declared, in explanation of the spreading; 
Communist successes, that “ to-day the people of Asia, who have long: 
borne poverty with resignation, have come to believe that if they can) 
take their countries into their own hands and establish a new order’ 
they can abolish hunger and poverty,” he did not explain, for the: 
explanation was unnecessary to a western audience, that the taking of’ 
things “into their own hands ”’ in this case meant the surrender into) 
other hands : cruel hands at that, and pitiless. 

The foundations of life in its aspect of political civilisation are at 
this time being assailed. It is not new to human experience that 
difficulties abound, nor is it easy to recapture the specific difficulties, 
still more the mental and spiritual atmosphere, of former times ; for 
history is an elusive study, and by the mercy of God past horror tends 
to be forgotten and only the good takes root in the memory. But there 
is little doubt at this present time that we pass through a period of 
trial. Every external circumstance of man’s sojourn on earth seems 
to be involved. Faith steadies a man’s misgiving, for he knows that 
mundane suffering, in this case largely the result of his own folly and 
impiety, is the appointed road back to God ; and even common sense 
is incidentally vindicated, for if you knock the world to bits in two 
world wars, incomprehensibly cruel and unnecessary, what else do you 
expect except but what you get ? And now another challenge, resulting 
from those horrors, presents itself to our hard-tried generation. 


THE LIMIT TO COMPLACENCY. 


Partly as the result of long experience, but in a greater degree perhaps 
as the result of present lassitude and demoralisation, the British 
temperament and method in dealing with dangerous situations is 
characterised by a peculiar phlegm and complacency. It is typical in 
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t me sense that no other nation on earth is apt to play with fire in so 
i tnruffled a temper. There is an element of thoughtlessness, no doubt, 
i n the performance, but thoughtlessness is sometimes less harmful than 
| ee retes, The Germans in our time have given a classic example 
) the folly of being too clever by half. But the contrasting folly of 
eing too stupid by half is not the whole, nor the main, explanation 
of the particular British temperament here referred to. There is some- 
‘thing in it of tolerance, of reluctance to believe in the evil intentions 
“fot other people, and of contempt for logic : good human qualities, all of 
‘them. Man does not live by bread alone, nor by logic in any degree at all. 
_ rather sloppy and rather wayward British superiority to facts in 
‘large measure explains the survival of Britain as a force in the world, 
eo though it be, and as a home more or less fit, or at any rate 
‘tolerable, for Britons to live in. Two world wars and on top of them, 
largely as the penalty for them, a severe infliction of Socialist planning, 
‘austerity, muddle and general hardship’ have left Britain down but 
‘mot yet out. Precisely because the majority of the people do not 
‘apparently appreciate or even recognise the danger of State tyranny in 
‘their own case—‘ It can’t happen here,” they habitually think, and 
‘thereby, in one sense, make it the less likely to happen, wishful thinking 
being a potent form of unconscious prayer, and prayer being a potent 
instrument of human welfare—it is this very contempt of logic and of 
facts that sometimes saves the people from the worst of the dangers. 
But it may have an opposite effect. When carried to an extreme 
‘the habit of complacency may accentuate the danger. An instance of 
this equivocal sort of sloppiness is given in the continuing British 
attitude, official and popular alike, to the menace of Communism. 
/ Whereas in the totalitarian method a menace to the régime is met with 
| hysterical ferocity—there being no animal so cruel as a frightened 
| animal—in the contrasting British method the menace is in large 
‘degree ignored. Perhaps in the British case the word “ method ”’ is too 
istrong. There seems to be hardly any method at all in this particular 
(instance. The planners of the Kremlin, by contrast, show far more 
method than sense. Their major concern is the stamping out of oppo- 
\sition by the liquidation of opponents. Hence the normal technique 
‘of public trial, public confession of guilt and public suppression of the 
victim : a mixture of propaganda and torture designed to encourager 
‘les autres. Hence, too, the unending and even increasing application 
-of the method, for the instrument of fear never daunted the spirit of 
man. In the contrasting British practice professing Communists, who 
by their very profession are traitors to their own country and agents of 
an enemy country, are allowed to sit in Parliament. The Communist 
Party of Great Britain, bound in allegiance to the Soviet Government, 
“and sworn to usurp power in Britain in behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment (as in fact has happened in Czechoslovakia and the other Eastern 
European countries annexed to the Kremlin), is not only allowed on 
equal terms with the genuinely British political parties to submit its 
candidates to the electorate but is granted by the B.B.C., with the 
combined approval of the said British parties, the opportunity to 
‘broadcast at large to the British people and to use all the tricks of the 
Communist trade for the deception and enslavement of that people to 
Moscow. 
Similarly the clergy of the Church of England are allowed, if they so 
choose, as a few of them have so chosen, to propagate the doctrines of 
Russia’s Communism, which include that of the negation of Christianity. 


it 
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It seems impossible, but it is so. In the House of Lords on March 2ott 
last the Bishop of Ely remarked that “ they could not in the Church c(i 
England interfere with private opinion.” In other words, to serve th 
sacrosanct cause of freedom, so dear to every true British heart, almos# 
any extreme of licence becomes incidentally sacrosanct, such as thi 
espousal by a professingly Christian clergyman of an anti-Christiaif 
cause, and the competence of avowed traitors to be admitted into Hit 
Majesty’s Government. There is surely little justification for compla} 
cency in such a case. The Lord Chancellor, replying on behalf of ti} 
Government to a typically pungent speech by Lord Vansittart in thaj 
same debate of March 29th, began by observing that “‘ there was né 
justification for complacency,’ and promptly relapsed into compla 
cency of a thickly coated quality on his own account. “ The situation,’ 
he said, ‘‘ might get so serious that almost a state of war existed, wheng 
they would have to take drastic steps, but he would be sorry to do sag 
until it was demonstrated beyond all argument that it was necessary.’ | 

What sort of demonstration, it may be asked, does he postulate : 
When the demonstration is given “ beyond all argument ”’ it has alsa 
gone beyond all redress, as they have found in Czechoslovakia. The 
war is on, cold as it may appear to those who cling to the idea that a 
war is not worth noticing unless and until the bombs are dropping aill 
around them. This is a war conducted without bombs. Lord Vansittart 
on March zoth drew a startling picture of Communist infiltration inta 
various spheres of our public life—into Government departments, thes 
B.B.C., education and the Church of England—and moved a resolutior 
that ‘‘in view of the extent of Communist infiltration into the public 
service and other important branches of public life in this country, 
continuous and resolute precautions are necessary for public security.” 
He gave detailed and abundant instances. One of the relevant con-- 
siderations is the practical effect in present circumstances of the old! 
tradition of freedom in what, up to the present time, we have rightly 
called the British way of life. 

Even if we assume for the purpose of the argument that the present 
incidence of State control over individual competence is compatible 
with that tradition of freedom, there is room for doubt about the wisdom 
of the latitude and even the licence allowed by the almost omnipotent 
government in the political as distinct from the human and individual 
field. Half the world has already fallen under Communist tyranny, 
largely as the result of the sort of infiltration now under way in our own 
country. On March 2gth the Lord Chancellor said that ‘‘ he was entirely 
opposed to dealing with the menace on the lines of a Press censorship. 
That corner of Hyde Park where the orators spoke was a splendid 
invention, and although all sorts of hot air was blown off and stupid 
things said, it was better for these things to come out rather than be 
bottled up.” In another part of his defence of the complacent attitude 
to these things he made the remark that ‘‘ as a member of the Church 
of England, he found the work and the speeches of Dr. Hewlett Johnson 
unpalatable, but, although he disapproved of them, he thought that 
Dr. Johnson had a right to work and speak as he pleased. The preven- 
tion of free expression would not eradicate the menace. They could not 
cast out Satan by means of Beelzebub.”” Now that sort of sentiment 
slips easily down British throats ; and up to a point there is much to 
be said for it. The practical problem is where to draw the line. The 
question arises, not whether liberty should, with exalted approval 
degenerate into licence but whether a climax of nonsense—dangerous 


j 
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“Yonsense at that—should not be exposed and disapproved by those who 
“ptain some measure of their intelligence. 

Such a climax is presented by the admission of avowed traitors into 
“nembership of Parliament (or into atomic research laboratories) and 
“ty the indirect preaching of atheism by self-styled ‘“‘ Christian ” clergy- 
‘den. Is the slogan of “ liberty ” to cover so great a multitude of 
a becilities, when the imbecilities are the deliberate method adopted 
iy a hostile Power to destroy the liberty itself, and to forge upon us 
“Yach shackles as have been forged upon Czechoslovakia and her fellow 
“hctims behind the curtain ? What precisely the Bishop of Ely said in 
iE. debate above mentioned was that “ the Anglican communion had 
4 onsistently stated that Communism in the Marxist sense” [one is 
ilntitled to interpolate that it cannot have any other sense] “ was 
‘tandamentally and directly opposed to the Christian religion. He found 
h completely impossible for anybody professing the Christian religion 
\jo think for one moment that a philosophy which entirely denied the 
‘“piritual meaning of the universe was consistent with the profession 
“if Christian religion.”’ Yet in spite of that conviction he went on to 
ileclare that “ they could not in the Church of England interfere with 
‘private opinion. They could not say because they knew that a priest 
ivas a Communist, even if they did not understand how that was 
ossible, that he must be deposed from his position. Indeed it would be 
iwlifficult to do that from the public point of view so long as a Communist 
uvas allowed to be a Member of Parliament.” 

| In other words, if a clergyman of the Church of England were to 
mount his pulpit and declare to his congregation that in his true and 
yprivate opinion religion was “all my eye and Betty Martin,” that 
‘Christianity was the opiate of the people, that the Church ought to be 
ibuppressed, etc.—he would be wholly entitled, in the sacred name of 
itreedom, so to propagate his inmost and honest thought. If the cause of 
iiberty be allowed to banish sense and to violate decency it has lost 
ts virtue. Is there to be no differentiation between liberty and licence, 
detween sense and nonsense ? 


f FOOTNOTE ON LIBERTY. 


(i Not long ago a certain man, a friend of the present writer for more 
than thirty years, arrived in England. He shall be nameless, as shall the 
jcountry from which he escaped ; for the N.K.V.D. has eyes and ears 
in every land. When his country was overrun by the Communists 
/he had the courage to refuse, as he put it, to dip his coat in red. He 
jremained a non-Communist, was therefore deprived of his job, rele- 
gated to the status of what was labelled a ‘“‘ second-class citizen,” 
lived precariously on ‘‘ second-class ” rations, was subjected to constant 
\vigilance, annoyance and even hardship ; and after many months of 
scheming he escaped, his wife with him. Not by “ unlawful” methods, 
for he knew that the penalty would be paid vicariously by those whom 
he loved and left behind, including a brother and a sister, but by 
obtaining an exit permit for a specified period for a specified purpose. 
When the period elapses, unless he can get a “ lawful” extension, he 
will be faced with another trial of his courage : namely, whether to go 
back (for the exclusive sake of his loved ones) to the hell he had escaped 
or to find an alternative way out of his dilemma. 

On arriving in England he had to make the several arrangements 
necessary for life in our own country, including that of realising a nest- 
egg he had providently made in the past for precisely such a contingency. 
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He had known England well in the past. What he called the ne 
England had a chilly effect on him. “ The difference of degree,” he 
said, “ makes all the difference—at this stage. Please God you may 
never reach the later stage. But wherever I go I am reminded, and the 
memory hurts, of those preliminary things I know too well. You have 
got it, in your milder and your typical degree. In banks, in offices, it 
Government departments I see crowds of your people feverishly filling) 
in endless forms, seeking from the political bosses endless permits for 
this, that and the other thing you want or need, big things and smal 
things alike. All that is the (to me) familiar beginning of the tyranny 
I hope I am wrong, and that my nerves are suggesting things : but fos 
God’s sake, beware !”’ 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
April 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK CRISIS THROUGH GERMA 
EYES.* | 


It was a wise decision to begin the publication of the 400 tons of captured. 
documents of the German Foreign Ministry with the more recent years.) 
The gigantic enterprise is being carried out by eminent American, British 
and French scholars, and the first instalment shows that it is in good hands. 
Since the originals are in German we have to trust to the competence of the 
translators. A brief précis of every document enables the reader with 
limited time to separate the gold from the dross. Here is the story of the 
gathering of the storm which almost broke over our heads in 1938 and was 
only postponed with difficulty till 1939. 

The main theme of these two enormous volumes is the conflict between 
Berlin and Prague, nominally about the position of the German minority ini 
Bohemia, and it was so envisaged by Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and| 
Sir Nevile Henderson, who worked in all sincerity for the solution of what: 
seemed to them a regional problem. All three admitted the strength of the: 
German case, and the British Ambassador, whose zeal exceeded his discre- 
tion, made no secret of his distaste for the Czechs. But the task of the 
mediators was hopeless from the first. The captured documents, many 
of them produced with devastating effect at the Nuremberg trial, reveal 
that Hitler and Ribbentrop were pursuing far wider aims than the satisfac- 
tion of Sudeten demands for autonomy within the Czechoslovak State or 
even for union with the Reich in the name of racial self-determination. 

The first vital document is the famous Hossbach Memorandum, summaris- 
ing Hitler’s speech in the Chancellery on November roth, 1937, in which he 
informed Blomberg, Fritsch, Raeder, G6ring and Neurath of his plans. The 
main aim was to win space—Lebensraum—for the German community, 
and this could be provided by the conquest of Czechoslovakia and Austria. 
These conquests must be made by 1943-5, and French internal paralysis or 
an Anglo-French conflict with Italy might permit them to be made in 1938. 
In the event of his death, added the Dictator, this programme was to be 
regarded as his last will and testament. In studying these volumes the 
reader should keep this sensational declaration in mind, for it governs the 
whole drama of 1938 and 1939. The Fiihrer knew what he wanted and be- 
lieved he was strong enough to get it, while his British and French antagon- 
ists seemed paralysed by the military and psychological unreadiness of their 
peoples for another life and death struggle. Only at the eleventh hour—when 

* Documents of German Foreign Policy, 1918-45. Series D. Vol. 1: From Neurath 


to Ribbentrop. Vol. If: Germany and Czechoslovakia, 1937-8. Stationery Office. 
21s. each. 
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e had gobbled up what remained of Czechoslovakia after the Munich ampu- 
-ation—did they realise that they had to deal with a megalomaniac bent on 
he subjugation of the whole Continent. Did Hitler and Ribbentrop (neither 
zoring nor anyone else counted) desire a trial of strength with England ? 
ertainly not—at that stage. Their plan was to subdue Central and Eastern 
|turope without having to fight on two fronts. Of course they desired the 
Teturn of their lost African colonies, but on this matter Chamberlain and 
MTalifax were by no means intransigent. 


One of the most striking documents in the first volume is a lengthy report 
?n Anglo-German relations, dated July 18th, 1938, from Dirksen, Ribben- 
rop’s successor in London. The first article of the Chamberlain-Halifax 
vabinet, he explained, was a settlement with the totalitarian countries. 
‘ The present British Cabinet is the first since the war to make a settlement 
| vith Germany one of the most important points in its programme ; it thus 
hows the greatest understanding for Germany that is possible in any group 
f British political leaders of Cabinet calibre. The present Cabinet possesses 
ufficient strength at home to carry out this task. In essential points it has 
i_pproached the guiding principles represented by Germany : elimination of 

the Soviet Union from decisions on the fate of Europe ; elimination of the 

eague of Nations from the same task; advisability of bilateral negotia- 
\\fions and treaties. It is showing growing understanding for the demands of 

aermany on the Sudeten question. It would be willing to make great sacri- 
_jices to satisfy Germany’s other legitimate demands—on the one condition 
“Vhat these objectives are sought by peaceful means. If Germany were to 
esort to military means to reach these objectives, England would without 
loubt resort to war at the side of France.”’ This dispatch is worthy to rank 


“anderstand that, however peace-loving and however accommodating on 
“fimited and regional issues, the British Commonwealth cannot be expected 
‘o watch with folded arms the domination of the Continent by a potentially 
2ostile Power. 
' The second volume is devoted to the first act of the Nazi attack on Czecho- 
: slovakia, which culminated in the Munich settlement. Here is the German 
f version of the familiar story of the rape of Austria, the May crisis, when there 
‘was talk of troop movements on both sides of the frontier, the Runciman 
“Mission, and Chamberlain’s visits to Hitler at Berchtesgaden, Godesberg and 
‘Munich. There is little difference in the British and German reports of these 
‘/sonversations, in which Hitler held all the trumps. Ever since Mussolini’s 
llvisit to Berlin in September, 1937, he knew that Italy would make no trouble 
|| when he was ready to seize Austria, since after his break with England over 
‘(Abyssinia he could only look to Berlin. That the old school of German diplo- 
‘Imatists represented by Weizsacker honestly sought a peaceful solution of the 
Sudeten problem is clear enough, and Henlein appears less extreme than 
|many of his followers ; but moderate men had ceased to count. Yet was 
/Henlein really as moderate as he pretended during his visits to London? 
/On hearing of the rape of Austria he wrote to Berlin: “ We shall render 
thanks to the Fiihrer by redoubling our efforts in the service of the policy of 
/Greater Germany.” Here is a final directive from Hitler as Supreme Com- 
lmander of the Wehrmacht of May 30th, 1938, of which the first paragraph 
runs as follows: “It is my unalterable decision to smash Czechoslovakia by 
military action in the near future. It is the business of the political leadership 
to await or bring about the suitable moment from a political and military 
point of view.” Even Goring, who posed as a moderate, remarked to Sir 
Nevile Henderson at Nuremberg in September 1938, that “next year 
Czechoslovakia would not exist.” 

The chief lesson of these volumes is that the well-meant policy of appease- 
ment merely encouraged the Nazi criminals to go ahead with their plans for 
trampling under foot one State after another. A second is that Sir Nevile 
Henderson contributed even more than Chamberlain to the doom of Czecho- 
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slovakia. ‘‘ Oh, these blasted Czechs!” he exclaimed when he saw the head 
lines in the papers at the Nuremberg party rally. On the same occasion he 
foretold that, even if Germany were defeated, the Sudeten regions would have 
to be given to her at the peace treaty if an end was to be made to the eterna} 
unrest of Europe. Neither as a diplomatist nor a prophet does he qualify 
for a first class. ohete | 


WOODWORK IN YORK.* 


| 
When in 1413 the York Guild of Joyners decreed that “if any man of 
the guild takes any kind of material to work, and if it is not as good as our 
decree enacts ”’ a substantial fine was to be levied, it established the stan- 
dards of workmanship which have given the City of York the splendid 
inheritance of craftsmanship in wood which Mr. J. B. Morrell describes an: 
presents in this profusely illustrated volume. Similar ordinances wer 
enacted by the Guild of Carpenters in 1462. From time to time the ordi 
nances were amended and the standards adjusted. The Carpenters an 
Joyners and Carvers came together in one guild in 1530, to be joined, i 
1563, by the Wheelwrights and Sawyers, all undertaking to ‘“‘ use themselve 
loveingly together as One Occupation.” But always it is enacted the 
under the supervision of Searchers the members shall “ desire and entrus 
that the work which they shall carry out shall be well and profitably made.” 
The rule of the guild held sway until about 1788. Thus for nearly fou 
centuries—from the age of oak to the age of mahogany and satinwood, 
from the medieval to the Georgian—quality of workmanship was upheld. 
The result is to be seen in the illustrations of this book—in the massiv 
timbering of the Merchants’ Hall, the doors of York Minster and its Chapte 
House, the windows and cornices and doorways of the York streets, the stairs 
and panelling and mantelpieces within the houses, the pews and pulpits 
and reredoses and font-covers of the parish churches, and the tables and 
cupboards and chests and chairs which furnished the homes of York citizens. 
This book illustrates, from the heritage of one city, every type of craftsman- 
ship in wood in every style and generation—from the carved medievai 
figures on the outer timbers of St. William’s College to the magnificence 
of the eighteenth-century State Room of the Mansion House. It is a pano- 
rama of the evolution of design and style over the centuries. York is indeed! 
a stately treasure-house—a “‘ full noble City ”’ as the Carpenters’ ordinance: 
of 1518 describes it—and much of that nobility is due to the craftsmen: 
whom Mr. Morrell describes and the work of their hands which he portrays.. 
It is a book of delight for those who love lovely things, a mine for the student, 
and a work of high tribute to a noble city. 
O. SHELDON. 


* Woodwork in York. By J. B. Morrell. B. T. Batsford. 30s. 


By a regrettable oversight the name of the author of the article “‘ Formosa 


and the Japanese” in the April number was given as P. A. Butler instead 
Sir Paul Butler.—Ed., C.R. 


